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HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT.* 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER  XXII.  can’t  touch  pitch  and  not  be  defiled,  my  dear.  If 

your  mother  wanted  the  Clock  House,  I  would  sooner 
SHOWING  HOW  MISS  8TANBURY  BEHAVED  TO  HEH  have  taken  it  for  her  myself  than  that  all  this  should 
TWO  NIECES.  happened,  — for  the  family’s  sake.” 

The  triumph  of  Miss  Stanbury  when  she  received  But  Miss  Stanbury,  when  she  was  alone,  and  when 
her  niece’s  letter  was  certainly  very  great,  —  so  she  had  read  her  niece’s  three  letters  again  and 
great  that  in  its  first  flush  she  could  not  restrain  her-  again,  began  to  understand  something  of  Priscilla’s 
self  from  exhibiting  it  to  Dorothy.  “  Well,  —  well,  honesty,  and  began  also  to  perceive  that  there  might 
—  what  do  you  think,  Dolly  ?  ”  have  been  a  great  difficulty  respecting  the  Colonel, 

“  About  what,  aunt  ?  I  don’t  know  who  the  let-  for  which  neither  her  niece  nor  her  sister-in-law 
ter  is  from.”  could  fairly  be  held  to  be  responsible.  It  was  per- 

“  Nobody  writes  to  me  now  so  constant  as  your  haps  the  plainest  characteristic  of  all  the  Stanburys, 
sister  Priscilla.  The  letter  is  from  Priscilla.  Col-  that  they  were  never  wilfully  dishonest  Ignorant, 
onel  Osborne  has  been  at  the  Clock  House,  after  all.  prejudiced,  and  passionate  they  might  be.  In  her 
I  knew  that  he  would  be  there.  I  knew  it !  1  anger  Miss  Stanbury,  of  Exeter,  could  be  almost 
knew  it !  ”  malicious ;  and  her  niece  at  Nuncombe  Putney  was 

Dorothy,  when  she  heard  this,  was  dumfounded.  very  like  her  aunt  Each  could  say  most  cruel 
She  had  rested  her  defence  of  her  mother  and  sister  things,  most  unjust  things,  when  actuated  by  a  mis- 
on  the  impossibility  of  any  such  visit  being  admitted,  taken  consciousness  of  perfect  right  on  her  own  side. 
According  to  her  lights  the  coming  of  Colonel  Os-  But  neither  of  them  could  lie,  —  even  by  silence, 
borne,  after  all  that  had  been  said,  would  be  like  the  Let  an  error  be  brought  home  to  either  of  them,  — 
coming  of  Lucifer  himself.  The  Colonel  was,  to  her  so  as  to  be  acknowledged  at  home,  —  and  the  error 
imagination,  a  horrible  roaring  lion.  She  had  no  would  be  assuredly  confessed  aloud.  And,  indeed, 
idea  that  the  erratic  manoeuvres  of  such  a  beast  with  differences  in  the  shades,  Hugh  and  Dorothy 
might  be  milder  and  more  innocent  than  the  wooing  were  of  the  same  nature.  They  were  possessed  of 
of  any  turtle-dove.  She  would  have  asked  whether  sweeter  tempers  than  their  aunt  and  sister,  but  they 
the  roaring  lion  had  gone  away  again,  and,  if  so,  were  filled  with  the  same  eager  readiness  to  believe 
whether  he  had  taken  his  prey  with  him,  were  it  not  themselves  to  be  right,  —  and  to  own  themselves  to 
that  she  was  too  much  frightened  at  the  moment  to  be  wrong  to  others,  when  they  had  been  constrmned 
ask  any  question.  That  her  mother  and  sister  should  to  make  such  confession  to  themselves.  The  chances 
have  been  wilfully  concerned  in  such  iniquity  was  of  life,  and  something  probably  of  inner  nature,  had 
quite  incredible  to  her,  but  yet  she  did  not  know  how  made  Dorothy  mild  and  obedient ;  whereas,  in 
to  defend  them.  regard  to  Hugh,  the  circumstances  of  his  life  and 

“  But  are  you  quite  sure  of  it,  Aunt  Stanbury  ?  disposition  bad  made  him  obstinate  and  self-reticent. 
May  there  not  be  another  mistake  ?  ”  But  in  all  the  four  was  to  be  found  the  same  belief 

“  No  mistake  this  time,  I  think,  my  dear.  Any  in  self,  —  which  amounted  almost  to  conceit,  —  the 
way,  Priscilla  says  that  he  is  there.”  Now  in  this  same  warmth  of  affection,  and  the  same  love  of  jus- 
there  was  a  mistake.  Priscilla  had  said  nothing  of  tice. 

the  kind.  When  Miss  Stanbury  had  again  perused  the  cor- 

“  You  don’t  mean  that  he  is  staying  at  the  Clock  respondence,  and  had  come  to  see,  dimly,  how  things 
House,  Aunt  Stanbury  ?  ”  had  gone  at  Nuncombe  Putney,  —  when  the  convic- 

“  I  don’t  know  where  he  is  now.  I ’m  not  his  tion  came  upon  her  mind  that  Priscilla  had  enter- 
keeper.  And,  I ’m  glad  to  say,  I ’m  not  the  lady’s  tained  a  horror  as  to  the  coming  of  this  Colonel 
keeper  either.  Ah,  me !  It ’s  a  bad  business.  You  equal  to  that  which  she  herself  had  felt,  —  when  her 

•  Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1868,  by  Fields,  Osoood,  &  Co.,  in  the  Clerk’s  OSSce  of  the  District  Coort  of  the 
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imagination  painted  to  her  all  that  her  niece  had 
suffered,  her  heart  was  softened  somewhat.  She 
had  declared  to  Dorothy  that  pitch,  if  touched, 
would  certainly  defile;  and  she  had,  at  first,  in¬ 
tended  to  send  the  same  opinion,  couched  in  very 
forcible  words,  to  her  correspondents  at  the  Clock 
House.  They  should  not  continue  to  go  astray  for 
want  of  being  told  that  they  were  going  astray. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  too,  that  there  was  a 
certain  amount  of  ignoble  wrath  in  the  person  of 
Miss  Stanbury  because  her  sister-in-law  had  taken 
the  Clock  House.  She  had  never  been  told,  and 
had  not  even  eondescended  to  tell  Dorothy,  whether 
the  house  was  taken  and  paid  for  by  her  nephew  on 
behalf  of  his  mother,  or  whether  it  was  paid  for  by 
Mr.  Trevelyan  on  behalf  of  his  wife.  In  the  latter 
case  Mrs.  Stanbury  would,  she  thought,  be  little 
more  than  an  upper  servant,  or  keeper,  —  as  she 
expressed  it  to  herself.  Such  an  arrangement  ap- 

E eared  to  her  to  be  quite  disgraceful  in  a  Stanbury ; 

ut  yet  she  believed  that  such  must  be  the  existing 
arrangement,  as  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  con¬ 
ceive  that  Hugh  Stanbury  could  keep  such  an  estab¬ 
lishment  over  his  mother’s  head  out  of  money  earned 
by  writing  for  a  penny  newspaper.  There  would  be 
a  triumph  of  democracy  in  this  which  would  van¬ 
quish  her  altogether.  She  had,  therefore,  been 
anxious  enough  to  trample  on  Priscilla  and  upon 
all  the  affairs  of  the  Clock  House ;  but  yet  she  had 
been  unable  to  ignore  the  nobility  of  Priscilla’s 
truth,  and,  having  acknowledged  it  to  herself,  she 
found  herself  compelled  to  acknowledge  it  aloud. 

She  sat  down  to  think  in  silence,  and  it  was  not 
till  she  had  fortified  herself  by  her  first  draught  of 
beer,  and  till  she  had  finished  her  first  portion  of 
bread  and  cheese,  that  she  spoke. 

“  I  have  written  to  your  sister  herself,  this  time,” 
she  said.  “  I  don’t  know  that  I  ever  wrote  a  line  to 
her  before  in  my  life.” 

“  Poor  Priscilla !  ” 

Dorothy  did  not  mean  to  be  severe  on  her  aunt, 
either  in  regard  to  the  letters  which  had  not  been 
written,  or  to  the  one  letter  which  now  had  been 
written.  But  Dorothy  pitied  her  sister,  whom  she 
felt  to  be  in  trouble. 

“  Well ;  I  don’t  know  about  her  being  so  poor. 
Priscilla,  I  ’ll  be  bound,  thinks  as  well  of  herself  as 
any  of  us  do.” 

“  She ’d  cut  her  fingers  off  before  she ’d  mean  to 
do  wrong,”  said  Dorothy. 

“  But  what  does  that  come  to  ?  What ’s  the  good 
of  that?  It  is  n’t  meaning  to  do  right  that  will 
save  us.  For  aught  I  know,  the  Radiems  themselves 
may  mean  to  do  right.  Mr.  Beales  means  to  do 
right,  —  perhaps.” 


“  But,  aunt,  —  if  everybody  did  the  best  they 
could  ?  ” 

“Tush,  my  dear!  you  are  getting  beyond  your 
depth.  There  are  such  things  still,  thank  God  !  as 
spiritual  pastors  and  masters.  Intrust  yourself  to 
them.  Do  what  they  think  right.”  Now  if  aught 
were  known  in  Exeter  of  Miss  Stanbury,  this  was 
known,  —  that  if  any  clergyman  volunteered  to 
give  to  her,  unasked  and  uninvited,  counsel, 
either  ghostly  or  bodily,  that  clergyman  would  be 
sent  from  her  presence  with  a  wigging  which  he 
would  not  soon  forget.  The  thing  had  been  tried 
more  than  once,  and  the  wigging  had  been  com¬ 
plete.  There  was  no  more  attentive  listener  in 
church  than  Miss  Stanbury;  and  she  would,  now 


and  again,  appeal  to  a  clergyman  on  some  knotty 
point.  But  for  the  ordinary  authority  of  spiritual 


pastors  and  masters  she  showed  more  of  abstract 
reverence  than  of  practical  obe«lience. 

“  I ’m  sure  Priscilla  does  the  best  she  can,”  said 
Dorothy,  going  back  to  the  old  subject 
“  Ah,  —  well,  —  yes.  What  I  want  to  say  about 
Priscilla  is  this.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  she  is  so 
olistinate,  so  pig-headed,  so  certain  that  she  can 
manage  everything  for  herself  better  than  anybody 
else  can  for  her.”  Miss  Stanbury  was  striving  hard  !i 
to  say  something  good  of  her  niece,  but  found  the 
task  to  be  difficult  and  distasteful  to  her. 

“  She  has  managed  for  mamma  ever  so  many 
years ;  and  since  she  took  it  we  have  hardly  ever 
been  in  debt,”  said  Dorothy. 

“  She  ’ll  do  all  that,  I  don’t  doubt.  I  don’t  sup- 

Eose  she  cares  much  for  ribbons  and  false  hair  for 
erself.” 

“  Who  ?  Priscilla  !  The  idea  of  Priscilla  with 
false  hair !  ” 

“  I  dare  say  not,  —  I  dare  say  not.  I  do  not 
think  she ’d  spend  her  mother’s  money  on  things  of 
that  kind.” 

“  Aunt  Stanbury,  you  don’t  know  her.” 

“  Ah ;  very  well.  Perhaps  I  don’t.  But  come, 
my  dear,  you  are  very  hard  upon  me,  and  veij 
anxious  to  take  your  sister’s  part.  And  what  is  it 
all  about  ?  I  ’vc  just  written  to  her  as  civil  a  letter 
as  one  woman  ever  wrote  to  another.  And  if  I  had 
chosen,  I  could  have  —  could  have  —  h  —  m." 
Miss  Stanbury,  as  she  hesitated  for  words  in  which 
to  complete  her  sentence,  revelled  in  the  strength  [ 
of  the  vituperation  which  she  could  have  poured 
upon  her  niece’s  head,  had  she  chosen  to  write  her 
last  letter  about  Colonel  Osborne  in  her  severe 
strain. 

“  If  you  have  written  kindly  to  her,  I  am  so  much 
obligeil  to  you,”  said  Dorothy. 

“The  truth  is,  Priscilla  has  meant  to  be  right,  j 
Meaning  won’t  go  for  much  when  the  account  is  i 
taken,  unless  the  meaning  comes  from  a  proper 
source.  But  the  poor  girl  has  done  as  well  as  she 
has  known  how.  I  believe  it  is  Hugh’s  fault  more 
than  anybody  else’s.”  This  accusation  was  not 
pleasant  to  Dorothy,  but  she  was  too  intent  just  now 
on  Priscilla’s  case  to  defend  her  brother.  “  That 
man  never  ought  to  have  been  there ;  and  that 
woman  never  ought  to  have  been  there.  There  I 
cannot  be  a  doubt  about  that.  If  Priscilla  were 
sitting  there  opposite  to  me,  she  would  own  as  much, 
—  I  am  sure  she  would.”  Miss  Stanbury  was  quite 
right  if  she  meant  to  assert  that  Priscilla  had  owned 
as  much  to  herself.  “  And  because  I  think  so,  I  am 
willing  to  forgive  her  part  in  the  matter.  To  me,  i 
personally,  she  has  always  been  rude,  —  most  un-  j 
courteous,  —  and  —  and  —  and  unlike  a  younger 
woman  to  an  older  one,  and  an  aunt,  and  all  that. 

I  suppose  it  is  because  she  hates  me.” 

“  O  no.  Aunt  Stanbury !  ” 

“  My  dear,  I  suppose  it  is.  Why  else  should  she 
treat  me  in  such  a  way  ?  But  I  do  believe  of  her 
that  she  would  rather  eat  an  honest,  dry  crust  than 
dishonest  cake  and  ale.” 

“  She  would  rather  starve  than  pick  up  a  crumb 
that  was  dishonest,”  said  Dorothy,  fairly  bursting 
out  into  tears. 

“  I  believe  it.  I  do  believe  it.  'There ;  what  more 
can  1  say  ?  Clock  House,  indeed !  What  matter 
what  house  you  live  in,  so  that  you  can  pay  the  rent 
of  it  honestly  ?  ” 

“  But  the  rent  is  paid  —  honestly,”  said  Dorothy, 
amidst  her  sobs. 

“It’s  paid,  I  don’t  doubt.  I  dare  say  the  wo- 
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man’s  husband,  with  your  brother,  see  to  that  among 
them.  O  that  my  boy,  Hugh,  as  he  used  to  be, 
should  have  brought  us  all  to  this.  But  there ’s  no 
knowing  what  they  won’t  do  among  them.  Reform, 
indeed !  Murder,  sacrilege,  adultery,  treason,  athe- 
fem,  —  that ’s  what  Reform  means  ;  besides  every 
kind  of  nastiness  under  the  sun.”  In  which  latter 
category  Miss  Stanbury  intended  especially  to  in¬ 
clude  bad  printer’s  ink,  and  paper  made  of  straw. 

The  reader  may  as  well  see  the  letter  which  was 
as  civil  a  letter  as  ever  one  woman  wrote  to  another, 
so  that  the  collection  of  the  Stanbury  correspond¬ 
ence  may  be  made  perfect. 

“  The  Close,  August  6, 186 — . 

“My  dear  Niece, — 

“  Your  letter  has  not  astonished  me  nearly  as 
much  as  you  expected  you  would.  I  am  an  older 
woman  than  you,  and,  though  you  will  not  believe  it, 
I  have  seen  more  of  the  world.  I  knew  that  the 
gentleman  would  come  after  the  lady.  Such  gen¬ 
tlemen  always  do  go  after  their  ladies. 

“  As  for  yourself,  I  can  sec  all  that  you  have  done, 
and  pretty  nearly  hear  all  that  you  have  said,  as 
plain  as  a  pike-staff.  I  do  you  the  credit  of  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  plan  is  none  of  your  making.  I  know 
wlio  made  the  plan,  and  a  very  bad  plan  it  is. 

“  As  to  my  former  letters  and  the  other  man,  I 
understand  all  about  it.  You  were  very  angry  that 
I  should  accuse  you  of  having  this  man  at  the  house ; 
and  you  were  right  to  be  angry.  I  respect  you  for 
having  been  angry.  But  what  does  all  that  say  as 
to  his  coming,  —  now  that  he  has  come  ? 

“If  you  will  consent  to  take  an  old  woman’s 
advice,  get  rid  of  the  whole  boiling  of  them.  I  say 
it  in  firm  love  and  friendship  ;  for  I  am,  — 

“  Your  affectionate  aunt, 

“Jemima  Stanbury".” 

The  special  vaunted  courtesy  of  this  letter  con¬ 
sisted,  no  doubt,  in  the  expression  of  respect  which 
it  contained,  and  in  that  declaration  of  affection 
with  which  it  terminated.  The  epithet  was  one 
which  Miss  Stanbury  would  by  no  means  use  pro¬ 
miscuously  in  writing  to  her  nearest  relatives.  She 
had  not  intended  to  use  it  when  she  commenced  her 
letter  to  Priscilla.  But  the  respect  of  which  she  had 
spoken  had  glowed,  and  had  warmed  itself  into 
something  of  temporary  love  ;  and  feeling  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  she  was  an  affectionate  aunt.  Miss  Stan¬ 
bury  had  so  put  herself  down  in  her  letter.  Hav¬ 
ing  done  such  a  deed,  she  felt  that  Dorothy,  though 
Dorothy  knew  nothing  about  it,  ought  in  her  grati¬ 
tude  to  listen  patiently  to  anything  that  she  might 
now  choose  to  say  against  Priscilla. 

But  Dorothy  was  in  truth  very  miserable,  and  in 
her  misery  wrote  a  long  letter  that  afternoon  to  her 
mother,  —  which,  however,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  place  entire  among  the  Stanbury  records,  —  beg¬ 
ging  that  she  might  be  informed  as  to  the  true  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  case.  She  did  not  say  a  word  of 
censure  in  regard  either  to  her  mother  or  sister ; 
but  she  expressed  an  opinion  in  the  mildest  words 
which  she  could  use,  that,  if  anything  had  happened 
which  had  compromised  their  names  since  their  resi¬ 
dence  at  the  Clock  House,  she,  Dorothy,  had  better 
go  home  and  join  them.  The  meaning  of  which 
was  that  it  would  not  become  her  to  remain  in  the 
house  in  the  Close,  if  the  house  in  the  Close  would 
be  disgraced  by  her  presence.  Poor  Dorothy  had 
taught  herself  to  think  that  the  iniquity  of  roaring 
lions  spread  itself  very  widely. 

In  the  afternoon  she  made  some  such  proposition 


to  her  aunt  in  very  ambiguous  terms.  “  Go  home !  ” 
said  Miss  Stanbury.  “  Now  ?  ” 

“  If  you  think  it  best.  Aunt  Stanbury.” 

“  And  put  yourself  in  the  middle  of  all  this  in¬ 
iquity  and  abomination  !  I  don’t  suppose  you  want 
to  know  the  woman  ?  ” 

“  No,  indeed !  ” 

“  Or  the  man  ?” 

“  O  Aunt  Stanbury !  ” 

“  It ’s  my  belief  that  no  decent  gentleman  in  Ex¬ 
eter  would  look  at  you  again  if  you  were  to  go  and 
live  among  them  at  Nuncombe  Putney  while  all 
this  is  going  on.  No,  no.  Let  one  of  you  be  saved 
out  of  it,  at  least” 

Aunt  Stanbury  had  more  than  once  made  use  of 
expressions  which  brought  the  faintest  touch  of 
gentle  pink  up  to  her  niece’s  cheeks.  We  must  do 
Dorothy  the  justice  of  saying  that  she  had  never 
dreamed  of  being  looked  at  by  any  g  ntleman, 
whether  decent  or  indecent.  Her  life  at  Nuncombe 
Putney  had  been  of  such  a  nature,  that  though  she 
knew  that  other  girls  were  looked  at,  and  even 
made  love  to,  and  that  they  got  married  and  had 
children,  no  dim  vision  of  such  a  career  for  herself 
had  ever  presented  itself  to  her  eyes.  She  had 
known  very  well  that  her  mother  and  sister  and 
herself  were  people  apart,  ladies,  and  yet  so  ex¬ 
tremely  poor  that  they  could  only  maintain  their 
rank  by  the  most  rigid  seclusion.  To  live,  and 
work  unseen,  was  what  the  world  had  ordained  for 
her.  Then  her  call  to  Exeter  had  come  upon  her, 
and  she  had  conceived  that  she  was  henceforth  to 
be  the  humble  companion  of  a  very  imperious  old 
aunt.  Her  aunt,  indeed,  was  imperious,  but  did 
not  seem  to  require  humility  in  her  companion. 
All  the  good  things  that  were  eaten  and  drunk  were 
divided  between  them  with  the  strictest  impartiality. 
Dorothy’s  cushion  and  ha!>sock  in  the  church  and  in 
the  cathedral  were  the  same  as  her  aunt’s.  Her 
bedroom  was  made  very  comfortable  for  her.  Her 
aunt  never  gave  her  any  orders  before  company, 
and  always  spoke  of  her  before  the  servants  as  one 
whom  they  were  to  obey  and  respect.  Gradually 
Dorothy  came  to  understand  the  meaning  of  this, 
—  but  her  aunt  would  sometimes  say  things  about 
young  men  which  she  did  not  quite  understand. 
Could  it  be  that  her  aunt  supposed  that  any  young 
man  would  come  and  wish  to  marry  her,  —  her, 
Dorothy  Stanbury  ?  She  herself  had  not  quite  so 
strong  an  aversion  to  men  in  general  as  that  which 
Priscilla  felt,  but  she  had  not  as  vet  found  that  any 
of  those  whom  she  had  seen  at  Exeter  were  pecu¬ 
liarly  agreeable  to  her.  Before  she  went  to  bed 
that  night,  her  aunt  said  a  word  to  her  which 
startled  her  more  than  she  had  ever  been  startled 
before. 

On  that  evening  Miss  Stanbury  had  a  few  friends 
to  drink  tea  with  her.  There  was  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Crumble,  and  Mrs.  MacHugh,  of  course,  and  the 
Cheritons  from  Alphington,  and  Miss  Apjohns  from 
Helion  Villa,  and  old  Mr.  Powel  all  the  way  from 
Haldon,  and  two  of  the  Wrights  from  their  house 
in  the  Northernhay,  and  Mr.  Gibson  ;  but  the  Miss 
Trenches  from  Heavitree  were  not  there. 

“  Why  don’t  you  have  the  Miss  Trenches,  aunt  ’?  ” 
Dorothy  had  asked. 

“  Bother  the  Miss  Trenches !  I ’m  not  bound  to 
have  them  every  time.  'There ’s  Camilla  has  been 
and  got  herself  a  band-box  on  the  back  of  her  head  a 
great  deal  bigger  than  the  place  inside  where  her 
brains  ought  to  be.”  But  the  band-box  at  the  back  of 
Camilla  Trench’s  head  was  not  the  sole  cause  of  the 
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omission  of  the  two  sisters  from  the  list  of  Miss 
Stanbury’s  visitors  on  this  occasion. 

The  party  went  off  very  much  as  usual.  There 
were  two  whist  tables,  for  Miss  Stanbury  could  not 
bear  to  cut  out.  At  other  houses  than  her  own, 
when  there  was  cutting  out,  it  was  quite  understood 
that  Miss  Stanbury  was  to  be  allowed  to  keep  her 
place.  “  I  ’ll  go  away,  and  sit  out  there  by  myself, 
if  you  like,”  she  would  say.  But  she  was  never 
thus  banished;  and  at  her  own  house  she  usually 
contrived  that  there  should  be  no  system  of  banish¬ 
ment.  She  would  play  dummy  whist,  preferring  it 
to  the  four-handed  game ;  and,  when  hard  driven, 
and  with  a  meet  (mponent,  would  not  even  despise 
double-dummy.  It  was  told  of  her  and  of  Mrs. 
Mac  Hugh  that  they  had  played  double-dummy  for 
a  whole  evening  together;  and  they  who  were 
given  to  calumny  had  declared  that  the  candles  on 
that  evening  had  been  lighted  very  early.  On  the 
present  occasion  a  great  many  sixpenny  points  were 
scored,  and  much  tea  and  cake  were  consumed. 
Mr.  Gibson  never  played  whist,  —  nor  did  Dorothy. 
That  young  John  Wright  and  Mary  Cheriton  should 
do  nothing  but  talk  to  each  other  was  a  thing  of 
course,  as  they  were  to  be  married  in  a  month  or 
two.  Then  there  was  Ida  Cheriton,  who  could  not 
very  well  be  left  at  home;  and  Mr.  Gibson  made 
himself  pleasant  to  Dorothy  and  Ida  Cheriton,  in¬ 
stead  of  making  himself  pleasant  to  the  two  Miss 
Trenches.  Gentlemen  in  provincial  towns  quite 
understand  that,  from  the  nature  of  social  circum¬ 
stances  in  the  provinces,  they  should  always  be 
ready  to  be  pleasant,  at  least,  to  a  pair  at  a  time. 

At  a  few  minutes  before  twelve  they  were  all 
gone,  and  then  came  the  shock. 

“  Dolly,  my  dear,  what  do  you  think  of  Mr. 
Gibson  ?  ” 

“  Think  of  him.  Aunt  Stanbury  ?  ” 

“Yes;  think  of  him;  —  think  of  him.  I  suppose 
you  know  how  to  think  ?  ” 

“  lie  seems  to  me  always  to  preach  very  drawling 
sermons.” 

“  O,  bother  his  sermons !  I  don’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about  his  sermons  now.  He  is  a  very  go^ 
clergyman,  and  the  Dean  thinks  very  much  aMut 
him.” 

“  I  am  glad  of  that.  Aunt  Stanbury.” 

Then  came  the  shock. 

“  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing 
if  you  were  to  become  Mrs.  Gibson  ?  ” 

It  may  be  presumed  that  Miss  Stanbury  had  as¬ 
sured  herself  that  she  could  not  make  progress  with 
Dorothy  by  “  beating  about  the  bush.”  There  was 
an  inaptitude  in  her  niece  to  comprehend  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  situation,  which  made  some  direct 
explanation  absolutely  necessary.  Dorothy  stood 
half  smiling,  half  crying,  when  she  heard  the  propo¬ 
sition,  her  cheeks  suffused  with  that  pink  color,  and 
with  both  her  hands  extended  with  surprise. 

“  I  have  been  thinking  about  it  ever  since  you ’ve 
been  here,”  said  Miss  Stanbury. 

“  I  think  he  likes  Miss  Trench,”  said  Dorothy  in 
a  whisper. 

“  Which  of  them  ?  I  don’t  think  he  likes  them 
at  all.  Maybe,  if  they  go  on  long  enough,  they 
may  be  able  to  toss  up  for  him.  But  I  don’t  think 
it  of  him.  Of  course  they  ’re  after  him ;  but  he  ’ll 
be  too  wise  for  them.  And  he ’s  more  of  a  fool  than 
I  take  him  to  be  if  he  don’t  prefer  you  to  them.” 

Dorothy  remained  quite  silent.  To  such  an  ad¬ 
dress  as  this  it  was  impossible  that  she  should  reply 
a  word.  It  was  incredible  to  her  that  any  man 


should  prefer  herself  to  either  of  the  young  women 
in  question ;  but  she  was  too  much  confounded  for 
the  expression  even  of  her  humility. 

“  At  any  rate  you  ’re  wholesome,  and  pleasant, 
and  modest,”  said  Miss  Stanbury. 

Dorothy  did  not  quite  like  being  told  that  she 
was  wholesome ;  but,  nevertheless,  she  was  thankful 
to  her  aunt. 

“  I  ’ll  tell  you  what  it  is,”  continued  Miss  Stan¬ 
bury  ;  “  I  hate  all  mysteries,  especially  with  those  I 
love.  I ’ve  saved  two  thousand  pounds,  which  I ’ve 
put  you  down  for  in  my  will.  Now,  if  you  and  he 
can  make  it  up  together,  I  ’ll  give  you  the  money 
at  once.  There ’s  no  knowing  how  often  an  old 
woman  may  alter  her  will ;  but  when  you ’ve  got 
a  thing,  you ’ve  got  it.  Mr.  Gibson  would  know 
the  meaning  of  a  bird  in  the  hand  as  well  as  anybwly. 
Now  those  girls  at  Ileavitree  will  never  have  above 
a  few  hundreds  each,  and  not  that  while  their  mother 
lives.” 

Dorothy  made  one  little  attempt  at  squeezing 
her  aunt’s  hand,  wishing  to  thank  her  aunt  for 
this  affectionate  generosity ;  but  she  had  hardly  ac¬ 
complished  the  squeeze,  when  she  desisted,  feeling 
strangely  averse  to  any  acknowledgment  of  such 
a  boon  as  that  which  had  been  offered  to  her. 

“  And  now  good  night,  my  dear.  If  I  did  not 
think  you  a  very  sensible  young  woman,  I  should 
not  trust  you  by  saying  all  this.”  Tlien  they  parted, 
and  Dorothy  soon  found  herself  alone  in  her  bed- 
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To  have  a  husband  of  her  own,  a  perfect  gentle-  ■ 
man,  too,  and  a  clergyman  ;  and  to  go  to  him  with 
a  fortune !  She  believed  that  two  thousand  pounds 
represented  nearly  a  hundred  a  year.  It  was  a  j[ 
large  fortune  in  those  parts,  according  to  her  un-  1 
derstanding  of  ladies’  fortunes.  And  that  she,  the  J 
humblest  of  the  humble,  should  be  selected  for  so 
honorable  a  position !  She  had  never  quite  known, 
quite  presumed  as  yet,  whether  she  had  made  good 
her  footing  in  her  aunt’s  house  in  a  manner  pleasant 
to  her  aunt.  More  than  once  or  twice  she  had 
spoken  even  of  going  back  to  her  mother,  and 
things  had  been  said  which  had  almost  made  her 
think  that  her  aunt  had  been  angry  with  her.  But 
now,  after  a  month  or  two  of  joint  residence,  her 
aunt  was  offering  to  her  —  two  thou.sand  pounds 
and  a  husband! 

But  was  it  within  her  aunt's  power  to  offer  to  her 
the  husband  ?  Mr.  Gibson  had  always  been  very 
civil  to  her.  She  had  spoken  more  to  Mr.  Gibson 
than  to  any  other  man  in  Exeter.  But  it  had 
never  occurred  to  her  for  a  moment  that  Mr.  Gib¬ 
son  had  any  special  liking  for  her.  Was  it  probable 
that  he  would  ever  entertain  any  feeling  of  that 
kind  for  her  V  It  certainly  had  occurred  to  her  be¬ 
fore  now  that  Mr.  Gibson  was  sometimes  bored  by 
the  Miss  Trenches;  —  but  then  gentlemen  do  get 
bored  by  ladies. 

And  at  last  she  asked  herself  another  (luestion, 
—  had  she  any  special  liking  for  Mr.  Gibson  ?  As 
far  as  she  understood  such  matters,  everything  was 
blank  there.  Thinking  of  that  other  question,  she 
went  to  sleep. 


iBi 


Hugh  Stanbury  went  down  to  Exeter  on  the  Sat¬ 
urday,  by  the  early  express,  —  to  Exeter,  on  his 
road  to  Lissboro’.  He  took  his  ticket  through  to 
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Linboro’,  not  purposing  to  stay  at  Exeter;  but, 
from  the  exigencies  of  the  various  trains,  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  that  he  should  remain  for  half  an  hour  at 
the  Exeter  station.  This  took  place  on  the  Satur¬ 
day,  and  Colonel  Osborne’s  visit  to  the  Clock  House 
had  been  made  on  the  Friday.  He  had  returned 
to  Lissboro’,  had  slept  again  at  Mrs.  Clegg’s  house, 
and  he  returned  to  Lmndon  on  the  Saturday.  It  so 
happened  that  he  also  was  obliged  to  spend  half  an 
hour  at  the  Exeter  station,  and  that  his  half-hour 
and  H^h  Stanbury’s  half-hour  were  one  and  the 
same.  They  met,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
upon  the  platform.  Stitt^hury  was  the  first  to  see 
the  other,  and  he  found  that  he  must  determine  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment  what  he  would  say  and 
what  he  would  do.  He  had  received  no  direct 
commission  from  Trevelyan  as  to  his  meeting  with 
Colonel  Osborne.  Trevelyan  bad  declared  that,  as 
to  the  matter  of  quarrelling,  he  meant  to  retain  the 
privilege  of  doing  that  for  himself ;  but  Stanbury  had 
quite  understood  that  this  was  only  the  vague  ex¬ 
pression  of  an  angry  man.  The  Colonel  had  taken 
a  glass  of  sherry,  and  had  lighted  a  cigar,  and  was 
quite  comfortable,  —  having  thrown  aside,  for  a 
time,  that  consciousness  of  the  futility  of  his  journey 
which  had  perplexed  him,  —  when  Stanbury  ac¬ 
costed  him. 

“  What  I  Mr.  Stanbury,  —  how  do  you  do  ?  Fine 
day,  is  n’t  it  ?  Are  you  going  up  or  down  ?  ” 

“I’m  going  to  see  my  own  people  at  Nuncombe 
Putney,  a  village  beyond  Lissboro’,”  said  Hugh. 

“  Ah,  —  indeed.”  Colonel  Osborne  of  course 
perceived  at  once  that,  as  this  man  was  going  to  the 
house  at  which  he  had  just  been  visiting,  it  would 
be  better  that  he  should  himself  explain  what  he 
had  done.  If  he  were  to  allow  this  mention  of 
Nuncombe  Putney  to  pass  without  saying  that  he 
himself  had  been  there,  he  would  be  convicted  of  at 
least  some  purpose  of  secrecy  in  what  he  had  been 
doing.  “  Very  strange,”  said  he.  “  I  was  at  Nun¬ 
combe  Putney  myself  yesterday.” 

“  I  know  you  were,”  said  Stanbury. 

“  And  how  did  you  know  it  ?  ”  There  had  been 
a  tone  of  anger  in  Stanbury’s  voice  which  Colonel 
Osborne  had  at  once  appreciated,  and  which  made 
him  assume  a  similar  tone.  As  they  spoke  there 
was  a  man  standing  in  a  corner  close  by  the  book¬ 
stall,  with  his  eye  upon  them,  and  that  man  was 
Bozzle  the  ex-policeman,  —  who  was  doing  his  duty 
with  sedulous  activity  by  seeing  “  the  Colonel  ” 
back  to  London.  Now  Bozzle  did  not  know  Hugh 
Stanbury,  and  was  a  little  angry  with  himself  that 
he  should  be  so  ignorant.  It  is  the  pride  of  a  de¬ 
tective  ex-policeman  to  know  everybody  that  comes 
in  his  way. 

“  Well,  I  had  been  so  informed.  My  friend  Tre¬ 
velyan  knew  that  you  were  there,  —  or  that  you 
were  going  there.” 

“  I  don’t  care  who  knew  that  I  was  going  there,” 
said  the  Colonel. 

“  I  won’t  pretend  to  understand  how  that  may  be. 
Colonel  Osborne ;  but  I  think  you  must  be  aware, 
after  what  took  place  in  Curzon  Street,  that  it 
would  have  been  TOtter  that  you  should  not  have 
attempted  to  see  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  Whether  you 
have  seen  her  I  do  not  know.” 

“  What  business  is  it  of  yours,  Mr.  Stanbury, 
whether  I  have  seen  that  lady  or  not  ?  ” 

“  Unhappily  for  me,  her  husband  has  made  it  my 
business.” 

“  Very  unhappily  for  you,  I  should  say.” 

“  And  the  lady  is  staying  at  my  mother’s  house.” 


“I  presume  the  lady  is  not  a  prisoner  in  your 
mother’s  house,  and  that  your  mother’s  hospitality  is 
not  so  restricted  but  that  her  guest  may  see  an  old 
friend  under  her  roof.”  This,  Colonel  Osborne 
said  with  an  assumed  look  of  almost  righteous  indig¬ 
nation,  which  was  not  at  all  lost  upon  Bozzle.  They 
had  returned  back  towards  the  book-stall,  and  Boz¬ 
zle,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  a  copy  of  the  “  D.  R.” 
which  he  had  just  bought,  was  straining  his  ears  to 
the  utmost  to  catch  what  was  being  said. 

“  You  best  know  whether  you  liave  seen  her  or 
not.” 

“  I  have  seen  her.” 

“  Then  I  shall  take  leave  to  tell  you.  Colonel 
Osborne,  that  you  have  acted  in  a  most  unfriendly 
way,  and  have  done  that  which  must  tend  to  keep 
an  affectionate  husband  apart  from  his  wife.” 

“  Sir,  I  don’t  at  all  understand  this  kind  of 
thing  addressed  to  me.  The  father  of  the  lady 
you  are  speaking  of  has  been  my  most  intimate 
friend  for  thirty  years.”  After  all,  the  Colonel  was 
a  mean  man  when  he  could  take  pride  in  hb  youth, 
and  defend  himself  on  the  score  of  his  age,  in  one 
and  the  same  proceeding. 

“  I  have  nothing  further  to  say,”  replied  Stan¬ 
bury. 

“  You  have  said  too  much  already,  Mr.  Stan¬ 
bury.” 

“  I  think  not.  Colonel  Osborne.  You  have,  I 
fear,  done  an  incredible  deal  of  mischief  by  going 
to  Nuncombe  Putney ;  and,  after  all  that  you  have 
heard  on  the  subject,  you  must  have  known  that  it 
would  be  mbehievous.  I  cannot  understand  how 
you  can  force  yourself  about  a  man’s  wife  agsunst 
the  man’s  expressed  wish.” 

“  Sir,  I  did  n’t  force  myself  upon  anybody.  Sir, 
I  went  down  to  see  an  old  friend,  —  and  a  remark¬ 
able  piece  of  antiquity.  And,  when  another  old 
friend  was  in  the  neighborhood,  close  by,  —  one  of 
the  oldest  friends  I  have  in  the  world,  —  was  n’t  I 
to  go  and  see  her?  God  bless  my  soul!  what 
business  is  it  of  yours  ?  I  never  heard  such  impu¬ 
dence  in  my  life !  ”  Let  the  charitable  reader  sup¬ 
pose  that  Colonel  Osborne  did  not  know  that  he 
was  lying,  —  that  he  really  thought,  when  he  spoke, 
that  he  had  gone  down  to  Lissboro’  to  see  the  re¬ 
markable  piece  of  antiquity. 

“  Good  morning,”  said  Hugh  Stanbury,  turning 
on  his  heeb  and  walking  away.  Colonel  Osborne 
shook  himself,  inflated  his  cheeks,  and  blew  forth 
the  breath  out  of  bis  mouth,  put  his  thumbs  up  to 
the  armholes  of  his  waistcoat,  and  walked  about  the 
platform  as  though  he  thought  it  to  be  incumbent 
on  him  to  show  that  he  was  somebody,  —  somebody 
that  ought  not  to  be  insulted,  —  somebody,  perhaps, 
whom  a  very  pretty  woman  might  prefer  to  her  own 
husband,  in  spite  of  a  small  difl'erence  in  age.  He 
was  angry,  but  not  quite  so  much  angry  as  proud. 
And  he  was  safe,  too.  He  thought  that  he  was  safe. 
When  he  should  come  to  account  for  himself  and 
his  actions  to  his  old  friend.  Sir  Marmaduke,  he  felt 
that  he  would  be  able  to  show  that  he  bad  been,  in 
all  respects,  true  to  friendship.  Sir  Marmaduke 
had  unfortunately  given  his  daughter  to  a  jealous, 
dbagreeable  fellow,  and  the  fault  all  lay  in  that. 
.As  for  Hugh  Stanbury, —  he  would  simply  despise 
Hugh  Stanbury,  and  have  done  with  it. 

Mr.  Bozzle,  though  he  had  worked  hard  in  the 
cause,  had  heard  but  a  word  or  two.  Eavesdrop¬ 
pers  seldom  do  hear  more  than  that.  A  porter  h^ 
already  told  him  who  was  Hugh  Stanbury,  —  that 
be  was  Mr.  Hugh  Stanbury,  and  that  his  aunt  lived 


at  Exeter.  And  Bozzle,  knowing  that  the  lady 
about  whom  he  was  concerned  was  living  with  a 
Mrs.  Stanbury  at  the  house  he  had  been  watching, 
put  two  and  two  together  with  his  natural  clever¬ 
ness.  “  Grod  bless  my  soul !  what  business  is  it  of 
yours  ?  ”  Those  words  were  nearly  all  that  Bozzle 
had  been  able  to  hear ;  but  even  those  sufficiently 
indicated  a  quarrel.  “  The  lady  ”  was  living  with 
Mrs.  Stanbury,  having  been  so  placed  by  her  hus¬ 
band  ;  and  young  Stanbury  was  taking  the  lady’s 
part !  Bozzle  began  to  fear  that  the  husband  had 
not  confided  in  him  with  that  perfect  faith  which  he 
felt  to  be  essentially  necessary  to  the  perfect  per¬ 
formance  of  the  duties  of  his  great  profession.  A 
sudden  thought,  however,  struck 'him.  Something 
might  be  done  on  the  journey  up  to  London.  He 
at  once  made  his  way  back  to  the  ticket-window 
and  exchanged  his  ticket,  —  second-class  for  first- 
class.  It  was  a  noble  deed,  the  expense  falling  all 
upon  his  own  pocket ;  for,  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  he  would  have  charged  his  employers  with 
the  full  first-class  fare.  He  had  seen  Colonel  Os¬ 
borne  seat  himself  in  a  carriage,  and  within  two 
minutes  he  was  occupying  the  opposite  place.  The 
Colonel  was  aware  that  he  had  noticed  the  man’s 
face  lately,  —  had  seen  it  once  or  twice,  —  but  did 
not  know  where. 

“  Very  fine  summer  weather,  sir,”  said  Bozzle. 

“  Very  fine,”  said  the  Colonel,  burj’ing  himself 
behind  a  newspaper. 

“  They  is  getting  up  their  wheat  surely  in  these 
parts,  sir.” 

The  answer  to  this  was  no  more  than  a  grunt. 
But  Bozzle  was  not  offended.  Not  to  be  offended 
is  the  special  duty  of  all  policemen,  in  and  out  of 
office ;  and  the  journey  from  Exeter  to  London 
was  long,  and  was  all  before  him. 

“  A  very  nice  little  secluded  village  is  Nuncoinbc 
Putney,”  said  Bozzle,  as  the  train  was  leaving  the 
Salisbury  station. 

At  Salisbury  two  ladies  had  left  the  carriage,  no 
one  else  had  got  in,  and  Bozzle  was  alone  with  the 
Colonel. 

“  I  dare  say,”  said  the  Colonel,  who  by  this  time 
had  relinquished  his  shield,  and  who  began  to  com¬ 
pose  himself  for  sleep,  or  to  pretend  to  compose 
himself,  as  soon  as  be  heard  Bozzle’s  voice.  He 
bad  been  looking  at  Bozzle,  and  though  he  had  not 
discovered  the  man’s  trade,  bad  told  himself  that  his 
companion  was  a  thing  of  dangers,  —  a  thing  to  be 
avoided,  by  one  engaged,  as  had  been  he  himself, 
on  a  special  and  secret  mission. 

“  Saw  you  there,  calling  at  the  Clock  House,” 
said  Bozzle. 

“Very  likely,”  said  the  Colonel,  throwing  his 
head  well  back  into  the  comer,  shutting  his  eyes, 
and  uttering  a  slight  preliminary  snore. 

“  Very  nice  family  of  ladies  at  the  Clock  House,” 
said  Bozzle. 

The  Colonel  answered  him  by  a  more  developed 
snore. 

“  Particularly  Mrs.  T - ”  said  Bozzle. 

The  Colonel  could  not  stand  this.  He  was  so 
closely  implicated  with  Mrs.  Trevelyan  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment  that  he  could  not  omit  to  notice  an  ad¬ 
dress  so  made  to  him. 

“  What  the  devil  is  that  to  you,  sir  ?  ”  said  he, 
jumping  up  and  confronting  Bozzle  in  his  wrath. 

but  policemen  have  always  this  advantage  in  their 
difficulties,  that  they  know  to  a  fraction  what  the 
wrath  of  men  is  worth,  and  what  it  can  do.  Some¬ 
times  it  can  dismiss  a  policeman,  and  sometimes  break 


his  head.  Sometimes  it  can  give  him  a  long  and 
troublesome  job,  and  sometimes  it  may  be  wrath  to 
the  death.  But  in  nineteen  out  of  twenty  cases  it 
is  not  a  fearful  thing,  and  the  policeman  knows  well 
when  he  need  not  fear  it.  On  the  present  occasion 
Bozzle  was  not  at  all  afraid  of  Colonel  Osborne’s 
wrath. 

“  Well,  sir,  not  much,  indeed,  if  you  come  to  that. 
Only  you  was  there,  sir.” 

“  Of  course  I  was  there,”  said  the  Colonel. 

“  And  a  very  nice  young  gentleman  is  Mr.  Stan¬ 
bury,'’  said  Bozzle. 

To  this  Colonel  Osborne  made  no  repl)',  but  again 
had  resort  to  his  newspaper  in  the  most  formal  man¬ 
ner. 

“  He ’s  a  young  clown  to  his  family,  no  doubt,”  con¬ 
tinued  Bozzle. 

“  He  may  be  going  to  the  devil  for  what  I  know,” 
said  the  Colonel,  who  could  not  restrain  himself. 

“  I  suppose  they  ’re  all  friends  of  Mrs.  Trevel¬ 
yan  ?  ”  asked  Bozzle. 

“  Sir,”  said  the  Colonel,  “  I  believe  that  you  ’re  a 
spy.” 

“  No,  Colonel,  no ;  no,  no ;  I’m  no  spy.  I  would 
n’t  demean  myself  to  be  such.  A  spy  is  a  man  as 
has  no  profession,  and  nothing  to  justify  his  looking 
into  things.  Things  must  be  looked  into.  Colonel; 
or  how ’s  a  man  to  know  where  he  is  ?  or  how’s  a 
lady  to  know  where  she  is  ?  But  as  for  spies,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  way  of  evidence,  I  don’t  think  nothing 
of  ’em.” 

Soon  after  this,  two  more  passengers  entered  the 
train,  and  nothing  more  was  said  Mtween  Bozzle 
and  the  Colonel. 

The  Colonel,  as  soon  as  he  reached  London,  went 
home  to  his  lodgings,  and  then  to  his  club,  and  did 
his  best  to  enjoy  himself.  On  the  following  Mon¬ 
day  he  intended  to  start  for  Scotland.  But  he  could 
not  quite  enjoy  himself, — because  of  Bozzle.  He  felt 
that  he  was  being  watched,  and  there  Is  nothing 
that  any  man  hates  so  much  as  that,  and  especially 
when  a  lady  is  concerned.  Colonel  Osborne  knew 
that  his  visit  to  Nuneombe  Putney  had  been  very 
innocent ;  but  he  did  not  like  the  feeling  that  even 
his  innocence  had  been  made  the  subject  of  obser¬ 
vation. 

Bozzle  went  away  at  once  to  Trevelj'an,  whom  he 
found  at  his  chambers.  He  himself  had  had  no  very 
deep-laid  scheme  in  his  addresses  to  Colonel  Os¬ 
borne.  He  had  begun  to  think  that  very  little 
would  come  of  the  affair,  —  especially  after  Hugh 
Stanbury  had  appeared  upon  the  scene,  —  and  had 
felt  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  lost  ly  presenting 
himself  before  the  eyes  of  the  Colonel.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  that  he  should  make  a  report  to  his  employer, 
and  the  report  might  be  made  a  little  more  full  after 
a  few  words  with  the  man  whom  he  had  been  “  look¬ 
ing  into.”  “  Well,  Mr.  Trewillian,”  he  said,  seating 
himself  on  a  chair  close  against  the  wall,  and  hold¬ 
ing  his  hat  between  the  knees,  —  “I ’ve  seen  the 
parties,  and  know  pretty  much  all  about  it.” 

“  All  I  want  to  know,  Mr.  Bozzle,  is,  whether 
Colonel  Osborne  has  been  at  the  Clock  House.” 

“  He  has  been  there,  Mr.  Trewillian.  There  is  no 
earthly  doubt  about  that.  From  hour  to  hour  I  can 
tell  you  pretty  nearly  where  he ’s  been  since  he  left 
I.iondon.”  Then  Bozzle  took  out  his  memorandum- 
book. 

“  I  don’t  care  about  all  that,”  said  Trevelyan. 

“  I  dare  say  not,  sir ;  but  it  may  be  wanted  all  the 
same.  Any  gentleman  acting  In  our  way  can’t  be 
too  particular, —can’t  have  too  many  facts.  The 
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■mallest  little  —  tiddly  things,”  and  Bozzle  as  he 
said  this  seemed  to  enjoy  immensely  the  flavor  of  his 
own  epithet,  —  “  the  smallest  little  ‘  tiddly  ’  things 
do  so  often  turn  up  trumps  when  you  get  your  evi¬ 
dence  into  court.” 

“  I ’m  not  going  to  get  any  evidence  into  court.” 

“  Maybe  not,  sir.  A  gentleman  and  lady  is  always 
best  out  of  court  as  long  as  things  can  hang  on  any 
way,  —  but  sometimes  things  won’t  hang  on  no 
way.” 

Trevelyan,  who  was  conscious  that  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  Bozzle  was  discreditable,  and  whose  affairs 
in  Devonshire  were  now  in  the  hands  of,  at  any  rate, 
a  more  honorably  ally,  was  at  present  mainly  anx¬ 
ious  to  get  rid  of  the  ex-policeman.  “  I  have  no 
doubt  you ’ve  been  very  careful,  Air.  Bozzle,”  said 
he. 

“  There  is  n’t  no  one  in  the  business  could  be  more 
so,  Mr.  Trewillian.” 

“  And  you  have  found  out  what  it  was  necessary 
that  I  should  know.  Colonel  Osborne  did  go  to  the 
Clock  House  ?  ” 

“  Was  let  in  at  the  front  door  on  Friday  the  5th 
by  Sarah  French,  the  housemaid,  at  10.37  a.m.,  and 
was  let  out  again  by  the  same  young  woman  at 
11.41  A.M.  Perhaps  you ’d  like  to  have  a  copy  of 
the  entry,  Mr.  Trewillian  ?  ” 

“  No,  no,  no.” 

“It  doesn’t  matter.  Of  course  it’ll  be  with  me 
when  it ’s  wanted.  Who  was  with  him,  exactly,  at 
that  time,  I  can’t  say.  ’There  is  things,  Mr.  Tre¬ 
willian,  one  can’t  see.  But  I  don’t  think  as  he  saw 
neither  Mrs.  Stanbury,  nor  Miss  Stanbury,  —  not  to 
speak  to.  I  did  just  have  one  word,  promiscuous, 
with  Sarah  French,  after  he  was  gone.  Whether 
the  other  young  lady  was  with  ’em  or  not,  and  if  so 
for  how  long,  I  —  can’t  —  say.  There  is  things.  Air. 
Trewillian,  which  one  can’t  see.” 

How  Trevelyan  hated  the  man,  as  he  wont  on 
with  his  odious  details,  —  details,  not  one  of  which 

resessed  the  slightest  importance.  “  It ’s  all  right, 
dare  say,  Mr.  Bozzle.  And  now  about  the  ac¬ 
count.” 

“  Quite  so,  Mr.  Trewillian.  But  there  was  one 
question,  — just  one  question.” 

“  What  question  ?  ”  said  Trevelyan,  almost  an¬ 
grily. 

“  And  there ’s  another  thing  I  must  tell  you,  too, 
Mr.  Trewillian.  I  come  back  to  town  in  the  same 
carriage  with  the  Colonel.  I  thought  it  better.” 

“  You  did  not  tell  him  who  you  were  ?  ” 

“  No,  Air.  Trewillian,  I  did  n’t  tell  him  that.  I 
don’t  think  he ’d  say,  if  you  was  to  ask  him,  that  I 
told  him  much  of  anj’thing.  No,  Mr.  Trewillian, 
I  did  n’t  tell  him  nothing.  I  don’t  often  tell  folks 
much  till  the  time  comes.  But  I  thought  it  better, 
and  I  did  have  a  word  or  two  with  the  gent,  — just 
a  word  or  two.  He ’s  not  so  very  downy,  is  n’t  the 
Colonel,  —  for  one  that’s  been  at  it  so  long.  Air. 
Trewillian.” 

“  I  dare  say  not.  But  if  you  could  just  let  me 
have  the  account,  Mr.  Bozzle,  —  ” 

“  The  account  V  O  yes !  that  is  necessary,  ain’t 
it  ?  These  sort  of  inquiries  do  come  a  little  expen¬ 
sive,  Air.  Trewillian,  because  time  goes  for  so  much ; 
and  when  one  has  to  be  down  on  a  thing  sharp,  you 
know,  and  sure,  so  that  counsel  on  the  other  side 
can’t  part  you  from  it,  though  he  shakes  you  like  a 
dog  does  a  rat,  —  and  one  nas  to  get  one’s  self  up 
ready  for  all  that,  you  know.  Air.  Trewillian,  —  as 
I  was  saying,  one  can’t  count  one’s  shillings  when 
one  has  su^  a  job  as  this  in  hand.  Clench  your 


nail !  —  that ’s  what  I  say ;  be  it  even  so.  Clench 
your  nail !  —  that ’s  what  you ’ve  got  to  do.” 

“  I  dare  say  we  sha’n’t  quarrel  about  the  money, 
Air.  Bozzle.” 

“  O  dear,  no !  I  find  I  never  has  any  words  about 
the  money.  But  there ’s  that  one  question.  There ’s 
a  young  Air.  Stanbury  has  gone  down,  as  knows  all 
about  it.  What ’s  he  up  to  ?  ” 

“  He ’s  my  particular  friend,”  said  Trevelyan. 

“  O  —  h !  He  do  know  all  about  it,  then  ?  ” 

“  We  need  n’t  talk  about  that,  if  you  please,  Air. 
Bozzle.” 

“  Because  there  was  words  between  him  and  the  . 
Colonel  upon  the  platform,  —  and  verj’  angry  words. 
The  young  man  went  at  the  Colonel  quite  open- 
mouthed,  —  savage-like.  It ’s  not  the  way  such 
things  should  be  done.  Air.  Trewillian ;  and  though 
of  course  it ’s  not  for  me  to  speak,  —  she ’s  your 
lady,  —  still,  when  you  as  got  a  thing  of  this  kind 
in  hand,  one  head  is  better  than  a  dozen.  As  for 
myself.  Air.  Trewillian,  I  never  would  n’t  look  at  a 
case,  —  not  if  I  knew  it,  —  unless  I  was  to  have  all 
to  myself.  But  of  course  there  was  no  bargain,  and 
so  I  says  nothing.” 

After  considerable  delay,  the  bill  was  made  out 
on  the  spot.  Air.  Bozzle  copying  down  the  figures 
painfully  from  his  memorandum -book,  with  his  head 
much  inclined  on  one  side.  Trevelyan  asked  him, 
almost  in  despair,  to  name  the  one  sum ;  but  this 
Bozzle  declined  to  do,  saying  that  right  was  right 
He  had  a  scale  of  pilfering  of  his  own,  to  which  he 
had  easily  reconciled  his  conscience ;  and  beyond 
that  he  prided  himself  on  the  honesty  of  his  ac¬ 
counts.  At  last  the  bill  was  made  out,  was  paid, 
and  Bozzle  was  gone.  Trevelyan,  when  he  was 
alone,  threw  himself  back  on  a  sofa  and  almost 
wept  in  despair.  To  what  a  depth  of  degradation 
had  he  not  been  reduced ! 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

NIDDON  PARK. 

As  Hugh  Stanbury  went  over  to  Lissboro’,  and 
from  thence  to  Nuncombe  Putney,  he  thought  more 
of  himself  and  Nora  Rowley  than  he  did  of  Air. 
and  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  As  to  Airs.  Trevelyan  and 
Colonel  Osborne,  he  felt  that  he  knew  everything 
that  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  know.  The 
man  had  been  there,  and  had  seen  Airs.  Trevelyan. 
Of  that  there  could  be  no  doubt.  That  Colonel 
Osborne  had  been  wickedly  indifierent  to  the  evil 
consequences  of  such  a  visit,  and  that  all  the  women 
concerned  had  been  most  foolish  in  permitting  him 
to  make  it,  was  his  present  conviction.  But  he  did 
not  for  a  moment  doubt  that  the  visit  had,  in  itself, 
been  of  all  things  the  most  innocent.  Trevelyan 
had  sworn  that,  if  his  wife  received  the  man  at  Nun¬ 
combe  Putney,  he  would  never  see  her  again.  She 
had  seen  him,  and  this  oath  would  be  remembered ; 
and  there  would  be  increased  difficulties.  But  these 
difficulties,  whatever  they  might  be,  must  be  over¬ 
come.  When  he  had  told  himself  this,  then  he  al¬ 
lowed  his  mind  to  settle  itself  on  Nora  Rowley. 

Hitherto  he  had  known  Aliss  Rowley  only  as  a 
fashionable  girl  living  with  the  wife  of  an  intimate 
friend  of  his  own  in  London.  He  had  never  been 
staying  in  the  same  house  with  her.  Circumstances 
had  never  given  to  him  the  opportunity  of  assum¬ 
ing  the  manner  of  an  intimate  friend,  justifying  him 
I  in  giving  advice,  and  authorizing  him  to  assume  that 
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semi-patcrnal  tone  which  is  br  far  the  easiest  pre¬ 
liminary  to  love-making.  When  a  man  can  tell  a 
young  lady  what  she  ought  to  read,  what  she  ought 
to  do,  and  whom  she  ought  to  know,  nothing  can  be 
easier  than  to  assure  her  that,  of  all  her  duties,  her 
first  duty  is  to  prefer  himself  to  all  the  world.  And 
any  young  lady  who  has  consented  ^o  receive  les¬ 
sons  from  such  a  teacher  will  generKlly  be  willing 
to  receive  this  special  lesson  among  others.  But 
Stanbury  had  hitherto  had  no  such  opportunities. 
In  Ix)ndon,  Miss  Rowley  had  been  a  fashionable 
young  lady,  living  in  May  Fail*,  and  he  had  been 
—  well,  anything  but  a  fashionable  young  man. 
Nevertheless,  he  had  seen  her  often,  had  sat  by  her 
very  frequently,  was  quite  sure  that  he  loved  her 
dearly,  and  had,  perhaps,  some  self-flattering  idea 
in  his  mind  that  had  he  stuck  to  his  honorable  pro¬ 
fession  as  a  barrister,  and  were  he  possessed  of  some 
comfortable  little  fortune  of  his  own,  he  might,  per¬ 
haps,  have  been  able,  after  due  siege  operations,  to 
make  this  charming  citadel  his  own.  Things  were 
quite  changed  now.  For  the  present.  Miss  Rowley 
certainly  would  not  be  regarded  as  a  fashionable 
London  young  lady.  The  house  in  which  he  would 
see  her  was,  in  some  sort,  her  own.  He  could  be 
sleeping  under  the  same  roof  with  her,  and  would 
have  all.  the  advantages  which  such  a  position 
would  give  him.  He  would  have  no  difficulty  now 
in  asking,  if  he  should  choose  to  ask,  and  he  thought 
that  she  might  be  somewhat  softer,  somewhat  more 
likely  to  yield  at  Nuncombe  Putney,  than  she 
would  have  been  in  London.  She  was  at  Nun¬ 
combe  in  weak  circumstances,  to  a  certain  degree 
friendless ;  with  none  of  the  excitement  of  society 
around  her,  with  no  elder  sons  buzzing  about  her 
and  filling  her  mind,  if  not  her  heart,  with  the 
glories  of  luxurious  primogeniture.  Hugh  Stanbury 
certainly  did  not  dream  that  any  special  elder  son 
had  as  yet  been  so  attracted  as  to  have  made  a 
journey  to  Nuncombe  Putney  on  Nora’s  behalf. 
But  should  he  on  this  account,  —  because  she  would 
be,  as  it  were,  without  means  of  defence  from  his 
attack,  —  should  he  therefore  take  advantage  of  her 
weakness  ?  She  would,  of  course,  go  back  to  her  Lon¬ 
don  life,  after  some  short  absence,  and  would  again, 
if  free,  have  her  chance  among  the  favored  ones  of 
the  earth.  What  had  he  to  offer  to  her  ?  He  had 
taken  the  Clock  House  for  his  mother,  and  it  would 
be  quite  as  much  as  he  could  do,  when  Mrs.  Tre¬ 
velyan  should  have  left  the  village,  to  keep  up  that 
establishment  and  maintain  himself  in  London,  — 

?[uite  as  much  as  he  could  do,  even  though  the 
avors  of  the  “  D.  R.”  should  flow  upon  him  with 
their  fullest  tides.  In  such  circumstances  would  it 
be  honorable  in  him  to  ask  a  girl  to  love  him  be¬ 
cause  he  found  her  defenceless  in  his  mother’s 
house ! 

“If  there  bain’t  another  for  Nuncombe,”  said 
Mrs.  Clegg’s  Hostler  to  Mrs.  Clegg’s  Boots,  as  Stah- 
bury  was  driven  off  in  a  gig. 

“  That  be  young  Stanbury.  a-going  off  whomc.” 

“  They  be  all  a-going  for  the  Clock  House. 
Since  the  old  ’ooman  took  to  thuck  these  house, 
there  be  folk  a-comin'  and  a-goin’  every  day 
loike.” 

“  It ’s  along  of  the  madam  that  they  keeps  there, 
Dick,”  said  the  Boots. 

“  I  did  n’t  care  if  there 'd  be  madams  allays. 
They  ’re  the  best  as  is  going  for  trade  allays,”  said 
the  Hostler. 

What  the  hostler  said  was  true.  When  there  comes 
to  be  a  feeling  that  a  woman’s  character  is  in 


any  way  tarnished,  there  comes  another  feeling  that 
everybody  on  the  one  side  may  charge  double,  and 
that  everybody  on  the  other  side  must  pay  double, 
for  evcrvthing.  Hugh  Stanbury  could  not  under¬ 
stand  w)iy  he  was  charged  a  shilling  a  mile,  instead 
of  ninepcnce,  for  the  gig  to  Nuncombe  Putney. 

He  got  no  satisfactory  answer,  and  had  to  pay  the 
shilling.  The  truth  was,  that  gigs  to  Nuncombe 
Putney  had  gone  up,  since  a  lady,  separated  from 
her  husband,  with  a  colonel  running  after  her,  had 
been  taken  in  at  the  Clock  House. 

“  Here ’s  Hugh !  ”  said  Priscilla,  hurrying  to  the 
front  door.  And  Mrs.  Stanbury  hurried  after  her. 

Her  son  Hugh  was  the  apple  of  her  eye,  the  best 
son  that  ever  lived,  generous,  noble,  a  thorough 
man,  —  almost  a  god  ! 

“  Dear,  dear,  O  dear !  Who ’d  have  expected  it? 

God  bless  you,  my  boy !  Why  did  n’t  you  write  ? 
Priscilla,  what  is  there  in  the  house  that  he  can 
eat  ?  ” 

“  Plenty  of  bread  and  cheese,”  said  Priscilla, 
laughing,  with  her  hand  inside  her  brother’s  arm. 

For  though  Priscilla  hated  all  other  men,  she  did 
not  hate  her  brother  Hugh.  “  If  you  wanted  things 
nice  to  eat  directly  you  got  here,  you  ought  to  have 
written.” 

“  I  shall  want  my  dinner,  like  any  other  Chris¬ 
tian,  —  in  due  time,”  said  Hugh.  “  And  how  is 
Mrs.  Trevelyan,  —  and  how  is  Miss  Rowley  ?  ” 

He  soon  found  himself  in  company  with  those  two 
ladies,  and  experienced  some  immediate  difficulty 
in  explaining  the  e.ause  of  his  sudden  coming.  But 
this  was  soon  put  aside  by  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

“  When  did  you  see  my  husband  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  I  saw  him  yesterday.  He  was  quite  well.” 

“  Colonel  Osborne  has  been  here,”  she  said. 

“  I  know  that  he  has  been  here.  I  met  him  at 
the  station  at  Exeter.  Perhaps  I  should  not  say  so, 
but  I  wish  he  had  remained  away.” 

“  We  all  wish  it,”  said  Priscilla. 

Then  Nora  spoke. 

“  But  what  could  we  do,  Mr.  Stanbury  ?  It 
seemed  so  natural  that  he  should  call  when  he  was 
in  the  neighborhood.  We  have  known  him  so  long ; 
and  how  could  we  refuse  to  see  him  ?  ” 

“  I  will  not  let  any  one  think  that  I  am  afraid  to 
see  any  man  on  earth,”  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  “  If 
he  had  ever  in  his  life  said  a  word  that  he  should 
not  have  said,  a  word  that  would  have  been  an  in¬ 
sult,  of  course  it  would  have  been  different.  But 
the  notion  of  it  is  preposterous.  Why  should  I  not 
have  seen  him  ?  ” 

“  I  think  he  was  wrong  to  come,”  said  Hugh. 

“  Of  course  he  was  wrong,  —  wickedly  wrong,” 
said  Priscilla. 

Stanbury,  finding  that  the  subject  was  so  openly 
discussed  between  them  all,  declared  plainly  the 
mission  that  had  brought  him  to  Nuncombe. 

“  Trevelyan  heard  that  he  was  coming,  and  asked 
me  to  let  him  know  the  truth.” 

“  Now  you  can  tell  him  the  truth,”  said  Mrs. 
Trevelyan,  with  something  of  indignation  in  her 
tone,  as  though  she  thought  that  Stanbury  had 
taken  upon  himself  a  task  of  which  he  ought  to  be 
ashamed. 

“  But  Colonel  Osborne  came  specially  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Cockchaffington,”  said  Nora,  “  and  not  to 
see  us.  I>ouis  ought  to  know  that.” 

“  Nora,  how  can  you  demean  yourself  to  care 
about  such  trash  ?  ”  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  “  Who 
cares  why  he  came  here  ?  His  visit  to  me  wm  a  | 
thing  of  course.  If  Mr.  Trevelyan  disapproves  of  it. 


I 
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HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT. 


BO,  and  not  send  Mcret  messen-  ^  TL 

Am  I  a  secret  messenger  ?  ”  said  Hugh  Stan-  bligh 

'"^I^There  has  been  a  man  here,  inquiring  of  the  ot  th 
-rvants,”  said  Priscilla.  So  that  odious  Bwzle 
had  made  his  foul  mission  known  to  them  ■  ^ 

Knrv  however,  thought  it  best  to  say  nothing  of  ever 
Ele  -^t  to  acLowledge  that  Ke  had  ever  love 

Trev,.. 

I  van  “I  am  so  harassed  and  fevered  by  these  afte 
Lspicions  that  I  am  driven  nearly  mad.”  Them  she  was 
Ipft  the  room  for  a  minute  and  returned  with  two  But 
e  teVs  ^ThL.  Mr.  Stanbury;  I  got  that  note  bur 
frim  Colonel  Osborne,  and  wrote  to  him  that  reply,  a  i 
You  know  all  about  it  now.  Can  you  say  that  I  and 

’'‘^rriu‘i“h\l:‘he  was  wrong  to  come.”  said  l«d 

1  ^“^Wickedly  wrong,”  said 

1  «  You  can  keep  the  letters,  and  i.,, 

husband,”  said  M«.  Trevelyan; ‘‘then  he  will  know  kn 

II**'But  Stanbury  declined  to  keep  the  letters. 

He  was  to  remain  the  Sunday  th 

■v  and  return  to  London  on  the  Monday.  There  th, 

i,  therefore,  but  one  day  on  whkh  he  , 

hat  he  had  to  say  to  Nora  Rowley.  When  ne 
ime  down  to  breakfast  on  the  Sunday  morning  he  w( 
ad  almost  made  up  his  mind  that  he  had  ^ 

,  say  to  her.  As  for  Nora,  she  was  in  a  state  d  th 
und  much  less  near  to  any  fixed 
ad  told  herself  that  she  loved  this  man,  —  had  in 
leed  done  so  in  the  clearest  way,  by  acknowledging  _ 
^  fact  of  her  love  to  another  suitor,  by  pleading  u 
0  that  other  suitor  the  fact  of  her  love  as 
Krable  reason  why  he  shou  d  1, 

»as  no  longer  any  doubt  about  It  to  her.  When  i< 

riscillahfd  declared  that  Hugh  S^"bury  was  at  . 

the  door,  her  heart  had  gone  into  her  mouth.  In- 
vnluntarilv  she  had  pressed  her  hands  to  her  siUe,  s 

L«‘“Lw'sw“V-!-t®ed^t  of  111  things^in  heaven  I 
or  earth  — mi(»ht  be  an  August  evening  with  him 
among  the  lances !  But  she,  too,  had 
be  very  prudent.  She  had  told  herself  that  she 
was  Quite  unfit  to  be  the  wife  of  a  TOor  man,  —  that 
the  would  be  only  a  burden  round  Ms  “«ck,and  not 
an  aid  to  him.  And  in  so  telling  herself  she  had 
told  herself  also  that  she  had  been  a  fool  not  to 
accept  Mr.  Glascock.  She  should  “f. 

from  her  heart  the  image  of  this  man  who  had 
eTeverwhTpereda^rdoflovein  her  cars  and 
should  have  constrained  herself  to 
feciion  a  man  in  loving  whom  there  ought  to  tw  no  ] 
difficulty.  But  when  she  had  been  repeating  those 
fe«ons  to  herself,  Hugh  Stanbury 
the  house.  Now  he  was  there ;  —  and  what  must 
1  be  her  answer  if  he  should  whisper  that  word  of 
bve?  She  had  an  idea  that  it  would  be  ‘reason  in 
her  to  disown  the  love  she  felt  if  ‘1"®*^*®"^ 
ine  her  heart  by  the  man  to  whom  it  had  been  gwei  • 
^hey  all  went  to  church  on  the  Sunday 


inirher  heart  by  lue  man  vo  "  , - ^  , 

^hey  all  went  to  church  on  the  Sunday  morning, 
and  up  to  that  time  Nora  had  not  been  a  moment 
th.  mn  .h.  loved.  It,^ 
that  they  should  dine  early,  and  ‘‘‘fn  ramble  out, 

when  the  evening  would  be  l^  hot  t^n  the  day 

had  been,  to  a  spot  called  Niddon  1  ark. 


This  was  nearly  three  miles  from  1 

was  a  beautiful  wild  slope  of  ground,  full  of  ancient,  I 
blighted,  blasted,  but  still  half-living  o^s,  oaks  I 
that  still  brought  forth  ley«»,  -  o''®''‘‘f 
of  the  river  Teign.  Park,  in  the  usu^  sense  of  the 
word,  there  was  none,  nor  did  they  who  round 
I  Nuncombe  Putney  know  whether  Niddon  1  "k  had  I 
ever  been  enclosed.  But  of  idl  the  spots  in  that 
lovely  neighborhood,  Priscilla  Stanbury  swore  Aat 
it  was  the  loveliest ;  and,  as  it  had  never  yet  been 
seen  by  Mrs.  Trevelyan  or  her  sister,  it  was  deter-  I 
mined  that  they  would  walk  there  on  this  August 
afternoon.  There  were  four  of  them,  —  and,  as 
was  natural,  they  fell  into  parties  ot  two  ‘»®- 
But  Priscilla  walked  with  Nora,  and  Hugh  Stan-  I 
bury  walked  with  his  friend’s  wife.  Nora  was  talM  | 
ative,  but  demure  in  her  manner,  and  speaking  now  I 
and  a^rain  as  though  she  were  giving  words,  and  not  I 

thoughts.  She  felt  that  there  was  sometmng  to 
hiderand  was  suftering  from  disappointment  that 
their  party  should  not  have  been  otherwise 
Had  Hugh  spoken  to  her  and  asked  her  to  be  his  J 
r  wife,  she  could  not  have  accepted  him,  because  she  I 

r  knew  that  they  were  both  poor,  and  that  she  wm  not  j 

fit  to  keep  a  poor  man’s  house.  She  had  ‘declared  I 
to  herself  mos^t  plainly  that  that  must  be  her  cour^ , 
but  yet  she  wai  disappointed,  and  talked  on  with 
B  that  knowledge  that  she  had  something  to  conceal.  I 
V  When  they  were  seated  beneath  an  old  rijen,  1 
e  withered  oak,  looking  down  upon  the 
e  were  still  divided  in  the  same  way.  In  seating  her  1 
IT  self  she  had  been  very  anxious  not  to  disarrange  I 

I  that  arrangement,  — almost  e<iually  anxi^  not  to 

,e  seem  to  adhere  to  it  with  any  special  purp^.  She  I 

B-  was  very  careful  that  there  should  be  nothing  seen  1 

,e  in  her  Lnner  that  was  in  any  way  special,  — but 
I  in  the  mean  time  she  was  siitfering  an  agony  ot 

u-  trouble.  He  did  not  care  for  her  in  the  least  She  I 
re  was  becoming  sure  of  that  She  had  given  all  her 

en  love  to  a  man  who  had  none  to  give  her  in  return.  I 
at  As  she  thought  of  this  she  almost  longed  for  the  1 

[n-  offer  of  that  ^which  she  knew  she  could  not  have  1 

«V  on  nboot  th.  K.n.ry,  about  the  weather,  —  ^  I 

me  cantin-  on  the  pleasure  of  living  where  such  loveli- 

Z  rZ  ^vls  within  reach.  Then  there  came  a  pause 

Z  N^r^id  Priscilla,  “  I  do  not  know  what  you  | 
to  arc  thinking  about,  but  it  is  not  ot  the  beautv  ot 
she  Niddon  Park.”  Then  there  came  a  faint  sound  as 
hat  of  an  hysterical  sob,  and  then  a  gurgle  in  the  throat, 
not  and  then  a  pretence  at  laughter.  „_„ai 

had  “  I  don’t  believe  I  am  thinking  of  anythin,,  a 

o^t  ^^A^^^v^hS  Hugh  insisted  on  defending  to  the 

»ev-  bank  of  the  river,  W,  as  the  necessity  of  re^hmM  | 

and  ing  the  slope  was  iiuite  manifest,  none  of  the  girls 

:  t  "^‘CoSerMiss“Rowley,”  said  he,  “wiU  you  not 
hose  show  them  that  a  Mdy  can  go  up  and  down  a  hill 

n  in  1  as  well  as  a  man  ?  "  ....  „ 

must  “  I  had  rather  not  go  up  and  down  the  hill,  said 

t  t  "''Then  he  understood  that  she  was  angry  with 
tern-  him,  and  in  some  sort  surmiscnl  the  cause  of  ^r 

iven  an»er.  Not  that  he  believed  that  she  loved  him , 
Sg  but  it  seemed  possible  to  him  that  she  resented  the 

I  ,  txf  Uti  went  tlown^  nncl 

^deii  scrambled  out  on  the  rocks  into  the  bed  ot  the  riv- 
out  er  while  the  girls  above  looked  down  upon  him, 

:  Tv  watching  the  kaps  that  he  made.  PnsciUa  and 
"  ^  lilrs.  Trevelyan  called  to  him,  bidding  him  beware , 
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but  Xora  called  not  at  all.  He  was  whistling  as  he 
made  his  jumps,  but  still  he  heard  their  voices,  and 
knew  that  he  did  not  hear  Nora’s  voice.  He  poised 
himself  on  the  edge  of  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  and  looked  up  the  river  and  down  the  river, 
turning  himself  carefully  on  his  narrow  foothold ; 
hut  he  was  thinking  only  of  Nora.  Could  there  be 
anything  nobler  than  to  struggle  on  with  her,  if  she 
only  would  be  willing  ?  But  then  she  was  young ; 
and  should  she  yield  to  such  a  reimcst  from  him,  she 
would  not  know  what  she  was  yielding.  He  turned 
again,  jumping  from  rock  to  rock  till  he  reached 
the  bank,  and  then  made  his  way  again  up  to  the 
withered  oak. 

“  You  would  not  have  repented  it,  if  you  had 
come  down  with  me,”  he  said  to  Nora. 

“  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,”  she  answered. 

When  they  started  to  return,  she  steppt'd  on  gal¬ 
lantly  with  Priscilla ;  but  Priscilla  was  stopped  by 
some  chance,  having  some  word  to  say  to  her  broth¬ 
er,  having  some  other  word  to  say  to  Mrs.  Trevel¬ 
yan.  Could  it  be  that  her  austerity  had  been  soft¬ 
ened,  and  that  in  kindness  she  contrived  that  Nora 
should  be  left  some  yards  behind  them  with  her 
brother  ?  Whether  it  were  kindness,  or  an  unkind 
error,  so  it  was.  Nora,  when  she  perceived  what 
destiny  was  doing  for  her,  would  not  interfere  with 
destiny.  If  he  chose  to  speak  to  her,  she  would 
bear  him  and  would  answer  him.  She  knew  very 
well  what  answer  she  would  give  him.  She  had 
her  answer  quite  ready  at  her  fingers’  ends.  There 
was  no  doubt  about  her  answer. 

They  had  walked  half  a  mile  together,  and  he 
had  spoken  of  nothing  but  the  scenery.  She  had 
endeavored  to  appear  to  be  excited.  O  yes,  the 
scenery  of  Devonshire  was  delightful.  She  hardly 
wanted  anything  more  to  make  her  happy.  If  only 
this  misery  respecting  her  sister  could  be  set  right ! 

“  And  you,  you  yourself,”  said  he,  “  do  you  mean 
that  there  is  nothing  you  want  in  leaving  London  V” 

“  Not  much,  indeed.” 

“It  sometimes  seemed  to  me  that  that  kind  of 
life  was  —  was  very  pleasant  to  you.” 

“  What  kind  of  life,  Mr.  Stanbury  ?  ” 

“  The  life  that  you  were  living,  —  going  out,  be¬ 
ing  admired,  and  having  the  rich  and  dainty  all 
around  you.” 

“  I  don’t  dblike  people  because  they  are  rich,” 
she  said. 

“  No,  nor  do  I ;  and  I  despise  those  who  aifect  to 
dislike  them.  But  all  cannot  be  rich.” 

“  Nor  all  dainty,  as  you  choose  to  call  them.” 

“  But  they  who  have  once  been  dainty,  —  as  I 
call  them,  —  never  like  to  divest  themselves  of  their 
daintiness.  You  have  been  one  of  the  dainty,  Miss 
Rowley.” 

“  Have  I  ?  ” 

“  Certainly ;  I  doubt  whether  you  would  be  happy 
if  you  thought  that  your  daintiness  had  departed 
from  you.” 

“  I  hope,  Mr.  Stanbury,  that  nothing  nice  and 
pleasant  has  departed  from  me.  If  I  have  ever 
been  dainty,  dainty  I  hope  I  may  remain.  I  will 
never,  at  any  rate,  give  it  up  of  my  own  accord.” 

Why  she  said  this,  she  could  never  explain  to 
herself.  She  had  certainly  not  intended  to  rebuff 
him  when  she  had  been  saying  it  But  he  spoke 
not  a  word  to  her  further,  as  they  walked  home, 
either  of  her  mode  of  life  or  of  his  own.  They  soon 
rejoined  the  other  two,  and  then  he  talked  to  Mrs. 
Trevelyan. 

Nora,  as  soon  as  she  was  in  her  own  room,  gave 


herself  up  to  tears  and  to  despair.  She  had'  lost 
nothing, —  nothing,  as  she  told  herself  a  dozen 
times,  —  and  yet  she  gave  herself  up  to  tears  and 
despair. 

[To  be  oontbraed.]  _  ____ 


■  APPEARANCES. 

The  question  of  appearances  was  never  a  more 
practical  one  than  it  is  now,  when  one  and  the 
same  class  includes  the  extremes  of  wealth  and 
narrow  fortune  in  greater  number  than  ever,  all 
trained  in  the  same  ideas  and  inheriting  the  same 
tastes.  Yet  the  plea  of  doing  this  or  tnat  for  the 
sake  of  appearances  is  seldom  used,  by  persons  who 
pretend  to  liberal  ideas,  without  a  sneaking  sense  of 
shame.  We  never  feel  less  dignified  than  when 
proffering  it  either  as  a  motive  influential  with  our¬ 
selves  or  as  'a  dissuasive  against  our  friend’s  course 
of  action.  We  have  recourse  to  it  in  deference,  as 
we  suppose,  to  the  exigencies  of  our  weaker  nature, 
but  now  without  a  consciousness  of  some  lack  of 
self-respect  in  this  anxiety  to  regulate  our  conduct 
by  its  outward  seeming.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  is  a  natural  shame,  or  one  that  would 
obtrude  itself  unprompted  on  most  minds.  Philoso¬ 
phers  and  satirists  have  put  it  into  our  heads; 
powers  before  which  nature  and  mother-wit  so  often 
cower  abashed.  It  is  a  question  that  regards  the 
susceptible  and  feminine  side  of  our  humanity, 
which  is  provided  with  fewest  cut  and  dried  argu¬ 
ments  wherewith  to  answer  cavillers.  Open,  there¬ 
fore,  and  in  a  manner  defenceless  to  the  aggressions 
and  plausible  refutations  of  what  sets  itself  up  for 
reason,  the  poor  stickler  for  externals  sees  all  go 
against  him  so  long  as  words  fight  the  battle,  though 
probably  in  no  case  whatever  does  either  philosopher 
or  satirist  so  little  hold  by  bis  own  rule,  or  so  seldom 
submit  to  his  own  dictation,  as  in  this  one  of  the 
vanity  of  appearances,  the  baseness  of  shams,  and 
contempt  for  Mrs.  Grundy.  In  fact,  our  happiness 
is  inseparable  from  appearances.  To  live  without 
regard  to  the  impression  we  make  upon  others  and 
its  reflex  upon  ourselves,  or  without  continual  sacri¬ 
fices  to  this  consideration,  were  to  live  the  life  of 
animals,  not  of  men  ;  but  it  is  much  easier  to  con¬ 
temn  a  stringent  regard  to  externals  as  a  bondage 
unworthy  of  a  rational  being  than  to  prove  to  a 
captious  understanding  the  prevailing  moral  influ¬ 
ence  which  they  exercise  for  good.  So  much  so, 
that  all  people  are  amused,  and  in  a  way  convinced, 
by  pictures  representing  the  folly  of  regarding  ap¬ 
pearances,  though  nobody,  whether  author  or  reader, 
ever  dreams  of  regulating  his  own  conduct  by  the 
lessons  which  he  enforces  or  subscribes  to. 

What  truth,  what  practical  philosophy,  people 
thought  they  saw  in  Franklin’s  practical  arguments 
against  a  sacrifice  to  appciirances !  “  Almost  all 

parts  of  our  bodies  reijuire,”  he  grants,  “  some  ex¬ 
pense  ;  the  feet  demand  shoes,  the  legs  stockings, 
the  rest  of  the  body  clothing,  and  the  belly  a  good 
deal  of  victuals.  Our  eyes,  though  exceeding  use¬ 
ful,  ask,  when  reasonable,  only  the  cheap  assistance 
of  spectacles,  which  could  not  much  impair  our 
finances.  But  the  eyes  of  other  people  are  the  eyes 
that  ruin  us.  If  all  but  myself  were  blind,  1  should 
want  neither  fine  clothes,  fine  houses,  nor  fine  furni¬ 
ture.”  But  who  ever  thought  of  rigidly  onlering 
his  expenses  by  this  rule  ?  Something  always  in¬ 
terposes  itself  between  social  beings  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  acting  after  this  plan  of  living  with  a  view 
to  merely  personal  requirements.  Can  even  the 
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APPEARANCES. 


much-talked-of  young  couple,  starting  on  a  scanty 
income,  arrange  their  expenses  on  the  supposition 
of  a  blind  world?  and  is  there  practical  wisdom, 

!  whatever  it  may  look  in  mere  precept,  in  ignoring 
j  the  observations  and  expectations  of  the  people 
']  among  whom  they  live?  True,  it  is  the  duty  to 
I  class,  the  sense  of  citizenship,  which  constitutes  the 
I  difficulty  of  their  position,  and  establishes  the  con¬ 
tinual  conflict  between  the  public  and  private  claims 
on  each  sixpence  ;  but  to  hold  out  is  better,  morally 
as  well  as  in  mere  feeling,  than  to  give  up  the  battle, 
and  spend  the  poor  sum  total  on  shoes  and  stockings, 
beef  and  potatoes.  In  fact,  no  two  persons  can 
agree  together  to  give  up  appearances.  The  only 
people  to  do  so  cheerfully  are  the  men  of  one  idea 
or  one  pursuit,  —  the  miser,  the  man  e.aten  up  with 
self-conceit,  and  also  the  victims  to  some  forms  of 
enthusiasm.  These  let  go  the  sense  of  universal 
kinship,  and  with  it  that  balance  of  the  mental 
powers  which  constitutes  perfect  sanity. 

The  revolutionary  philosophers  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  wrote  in  a  spirit  of  reaction,  following  an  age 
which  obeyed  the  instinct  for  appearance  with  few 
doubts  or  scruples,  and  with  an  easier  part  to  play 
than  harasses  our  day ;  an  age  in  which  people  con¬ 
sulted  their  neighbor’s  taste,  rather  than  their  own 
I  ideas  of  order  and  consistency.  The  fine  lady  who 
“  Managed  her  estate  with  care, 

Yet  liked  three  fuatmeo  to  her  chair, 

had,  no  doubt,  to  overlook  some  anomalies  in  her  pri¬ 
vate  surroundings.  We  have  personal  requirements 
nowadays  that  would  not  embarrass  the  young  fellow 
who  is  counselled  in  the  Spectator  to  keep  up  a 
gay  outside,  though  at  some  risk.  He  might,  to  be 
sure,  by  management  save  ten  pounds  in  his  dress ;  I 
!  instead  of  wearing  fine  holland,  he  might  mourn  in  I 
j  sackcloth,  and  in  other  particulars  be  proportionally 
shabby  ;  but  of  what  service  would  that  sum  be  to 
I  avert  any  misfortune,  whilst  it  would  leave  him  de¬ 
serted  by  the  little  good  acquaintance  he  has,  and 
I  prevent  his  gaining  any  others  ?  This  is  precisely 
the  line,  both  of  the  individual  and  of  society 
towards  him,  which  modern  satirists  shake  their 
heads  over  and  call  hard  names.  Addison  takes 
the  fact,  and  acquiesces  in  it,  as  a  trait  of  our  com¬ 
mon  nature  needing  no  apology.  In  fact,  we  all 
agree  with  him,  whatever  consent  we  may  affect  to 
give  to  the  denunciations  against  snobs,  sh.am.s,  and 
nunkeyism.  We  none  of  us  like  to  recognize  a 
shabby  acquaintance  in  the  street,  because  to  the 
imagination  it  compromises  our  own  standing  in 
some  shadowy  degree.  No  doubt,  if  all  the  by¬ 
standers  were  blind,  the  figure  one’s  friends  make 
would  give  us  little  concern  ;  but  so  long  as  people 
do  see,  and  make  observations,  the  members  of  a 
community  cannot  be  independent  of  their  verdict. 
We  shall  never  overcome  this  feeling  by  being 
ashamed  of  it.  If  we  could  overcome  it,  our  man¬ 
ner  might  be  the  worse  by  acquiring  a  sort  of  brow¬ 
beating  self-assertion ;  while  by  i-ecognizing  it  as 
natural  in  no  evil  sense,  we  may  learn  to  keep  it  in 
due  subjection  to  higher  considerations. 

The  quarrel  that  modern  ideas  have  with  appear¬ 
ances  goes  deeper  still.  It  is  grounded  on  their  be¬ 
ing  held  synonymous  with  respectability  in  the  pop¬ 
ular  estimate  ;  and  respectability'  may  be  understood 
to  be  in  our  day  on  its  trial,  in  a  very  particular 
sense.  Both  appearances  and  respectability  are 
considered  to  be  enemies  of  ideas  and  progress  ;  both 
alike  are  the  morality  of  Philistines ;  both  constitute 
the  force  of  Heine’s  objection  to  coming  to  England, 
because  he  would  see  Englishmen  there,  —  that  is, 


the  conventionally  respectable  man  who  cares  lor 
appearances ;  both  are  repugnant  to  our  more  ad¬ 
vanced  spirits  as  embodying  between  them  gross 
prejudice,  low  morality,  and  mean  subservience ; 
and  it  must  be  owned  that  not  only  are  they  apt, 
when  forced  into  distinct  language,  to  express  them¬ 
selves  in  a  grotesque  formula,  but  also  to  betray  a 
leaning  to  these  tendencies.  It  requires  an  exercise 
of  reason  and  judgment,  to  which  all  men  are  not 
equal,  to  fix  on  the  right  appearances  to  keep  up, 
and  on  the  persons  and  classes  whose  respect  it  is 
worth  while  to  aim  at  A  narrow  circle  is  apt  to 
establish  very  eccentric  tests.  The  point  is  one  at 
which  wc  easily  slip  into  prejudice  and  judge  by  an 
arbitrary  standard.  Something  there  often  is  in  an 
argument  more  than  the  ear  catches  in  the  first 
hearing ;  but  when  Mrs.  Pullet  objects  to  her  sister’s 
curing  all  her  ailments  by  chewing  Turkey  rhubarb, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  respectable  for  a  well- 
to-do  person  not  to  send  for  a  doctor,  and  therefore 
she  was  ashamed  of  people’s  knowing  it,  we  feel 
that,  if  the  reasoning  is  sound  at  bottom,  a  link  is 
wanting  in  the  chain.  Appearances  may  soon  be¬ 
come  a  tyranny.  Still,  in  that  wonderful  picture  of 
family  subservience  to  what  other  folks  will  think 
which  the  Mill  on  the  Floss  pre.sents,  we  see,  because 
it  is  drawn  by  a  master  hand,  that  even  this  slavery 
does  induce  some  virtues,  and  strengthens,  through 
self-restraint,  conformity  of  the  will  to  a  social  bond. 
The  only  regard  for  appearances  that  is  utterly 
worthless  and  degrading  is  that  which  involves  no 
sacrifice, — where  appearances  are  carefully  observed, 
while  still 

Virtue  she  found  too  painful  an  endeavor, 

Content  to  dwell  in  decencies  forever.” 

There  are  people  who  imagine  that  appearances 
actually  are  the  things  which  they  represent.  The 
crape  i.s  grief,  respect,  affection,  and  sense  of  irre¬ 
trievable  loss.  Under  which  assumption  they  can 
complacently,  and  without  any  sense  of  shame  or 
incongruity,  form  new  ties,  provide  fresh  bridal 
garments,  and  think  as  they  please.  A  machinery 
IS  set  in  motion  which  acts  the  part  of  the  praying 
mill.  “  Cypress  ”  and  black  borders  shed  the  widow’s 
tears,  and  the  broader  the  border  the  more  con¬ 
tinuous  and  abundant  the  torrent ;  the  milliner  and 
stationer  manage  it  all.  But  gross  forms  of  illusion 
or  hypocrisy,  or  both  in  one,  arc  scarcely  part  of  our 
present  subject. 

Admitting  the  morality,  as  well  as  expediency,  of 
a  regard  to  appearances,  the  great  thing  is  to  have 
an  cijuable  regard  to  them  ;  not  that  fitful  homage 
which  makes  a  man  a  slave  at  one  time  or  upon 
one  subject,  and  indifferent  at  another,  —  which  is 
the  failing,  as  we  believe,  of  the  majority.  The 
people  before  whom  it  is  wise  to  preserve  appear¬ 
ances  with  the  most  jealous  care  are  often  allowed 
to  see  the  unguarded  side.  Ambition  and  pretence 
constantly  err  in  this  way,  bestowing  all  their  efforts 
where  they  are  ineffectual.  The  confusion  so  easily 
slipped  into,  between  keeping  up  appearances  and 
making  an  appearance,  is  often  the  cause  of  this, 
and  yet  the  last  makes  the  first  impossible.  All 
display  is  an  enemy  to  the  vigilance  which  the  true 
observer  of  appearances  must  practise. 

Some  people  are  selfish  in  this  matter  of  appear¬ 
ances  ;  they  won’t  do  things  themselves  or  be  seen 
doing  them,  but  they  will  not  care  whom  their  scru¬ 
ples  compromise.  Many  families  have  their  drudge, 
to  whom  is  deputed  all  the  business  distasteful  or 
held  infra  dig.  by  the  rest.  Like  the  proud  sisters 
in  the  fairy  tale,  they  have  their  Cinderella  in  the 
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kitchen ;  which  is  a  very  short-sighted  shirk  and  an 
ostrich-like  policy,  as  society  is  more  likely  to  judge 
a  whole  family  by  its  lowest  representative  than  to 
ignore  him  altogether,  and  take  the  others  at  their 
own  estimate.  Appearances  as  such  incline,  of 
course,  to  making  the  best  of  things,  “  putting  the 
best  leg  foremost.”  But  it  is  needful,  beyond  all 
things,  not  to  go  for  too  much.  In  the  case  of 
young  people  of  limited  income,  the  ill-portioned 
scions  of  a  luxurious  society,  their  utmost  aim  should 
be  to  seem  easy,  not  rich.  They  are  wise  to  keep 
struggles  and  expedients  as  much  as  possible  out  of 
sight.  Appearances  with  many  must  indeed  be 
negative,  and  must  be  confined  to  the  creditable  de¬ 
sire  not  to  appear  poor,  and  therefore  objects  of  an 
inquisitive  or  supercilious  compassion.  And  we 
would  use  the  word  “  struggle  ”  advisedly,  for  cour¬ 
age  and  hope,  and  the  chance  of  better  times,  all 
hang  on  keeping  up  appearances,  and  all  flag  on 
the  disregard  of  them. 

It  may  be  noted  that  persons  arc  often  jealous  of 
appearances  in  proportion  as  their  mode  of  life  is 
dictated  to  them.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  a 
home  are  suspicious  of  failures  in  their  elilers,  and 
watchful  to  keep  them  up  to  the  mark.  When  they 
grow  old,  and  have  things  in  their  own  power,  they 
relax,  and  will  perpetrate  little  solecisms  with  a  smile 
at  their  old  punctilio ;  without  reflecting  that  they 
may  be  inflicting  the  wound  they  once  received,  and 
outraging  feelings  in  their  turn  which  they  now  dis¬ 
regard  because  me  world  and  its  ways  stand  but  in 
a  slippery  and  receding  relation  to  themselves,  and 
can  do  nothing  more  for  them.  But  even  before 
we  are  old  in  this  sense,  the  fact  of  being  our  own 
masters  is  very  apt  to  make  us  defiant .  of  the  con¬ 
ventional  restraints  which  we  think  wholesome  for 
other  people.  Few  persons,  however,  are  so  loose 
of  ties  and  obligations  as  to  be  justified  in  this 
indulgence.  A  man  who  persists  in  disregarding 
appearances  is  a  nuisance  to  all  his  belongings. 
There  is  often  malignity,  or  at  the  best  a  conceited 
notion  of  superiority  to  finery  and  prejudice,  in  the 
aggressive  line  which  is  taken  towards  appearances. 
A  wise  man  will  respect  them,  even  where  he  does 
not  see  the  sense  of  them,  because  they  represent 
realities  to  some  minds,  because  by  contempt  he  is 
not  only  indulging  his  own  humor  at  the  expense  of 
other  people’s  feelings,  but  usually  is  wounding 
some  principle  of  morality  or  order  inextricably  as¬ 
sociated  with  them.  Even  when  an  extreme  lean¬ 
ing  to  externals  spoils,  as  we  all  know  it  can,  some 
character  with  otherwise  excellent  points,  a  rude 
assault  on  self-love  is  the  most  hopeless  mode  of 
cure  ;  it  very  naturally  confirms  the  habitual  iden¬ 
tification  of  pleasant  appearances  and  graceful  ex¬ 
ternals  with  the  things  they  personate,  and  so  clench¬ 
es  a  faith  in  their  paramount  importance. 


THE  ABBOT’S  POOL. 

CHAPTER  II.  (Continutd.) 

Duuixo  the  night  the  impending  snow  fell  heav¬ 
ily.  When  Mrs.  Denbigh  drew  up  her  window- 
blind,  and  looked  out  next  morning,  it  was  on  a 
world  as  white  as  her  wedding-veil. 

The  snow  lasted  all  through  the  week,  and  was 
lyin"  deep  and  hard  frozen  on  the  ground  when 
Mr.  Denbigh  brought  home  his  bride.  It  was  quite 
dark,  except  for  the  dreary  cold  light  from  the  white 
ground,  when  their  fly  drove  along  the  village  street, 
and  turned  up  the  narrow  lane  which  led  to  Abbot’s 


Portion.  As  it  stopped  at  the  gate,  the  door  was 
flung  open,  and  old  Isott  appeared,  with  a  lighted 
candle  and  a  beaming  face.  The  little  entrance- 
hall  looked  cheerful :  still  more  cheerful  looked  the 
sitting-roonij  of  which  the  open  door  gave  a  sight, 
all  bright  with  fire  and  candle,  and  gay  with  white 
papering  and  soft  moss  carpet,  and  groups  of  low 
chairs  and  graceful  little  tables,  and  endless  dainty 
devices,  all  wonderfully  unlike  the  usual  fittings  in 
the  “  best  parlor  ”  of  a  country  surgeon’s  wife.  Elsie 
Denbigh  had  hardly  time  for  an  exclamation  of  de¬ 
lighted  surprise,  for  her  husband’s  one  idea  was  to 
get  her  out  of  the  cold ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  had 
almost  carried  her  to  the  fireside,  and  unfastened 
her  many  wrappers,  that  she  could  look  round  and 
take  in  the  gay  bridal  effect  of  the  room. 

“  How  beautiful !  ”  she  cried,  when  at  last  she 
had  studied  every  detail  of  delicate  chintz  and  fresh 
well-chosen  furniture  ;  “  and  all  my  pwn  belongings 
from  the  cottage,  fitted  in,  as  if  they  had  always 
been  here  !  Are  you  a  conjurer,  Philip  ?  Ah,  now 
I  know  why  you  had  business  here,  and  left  me  for 
nearly  a  whole  day.  How  charming  it  all  is  !  ” 

“  Do  you  really  like  it,  Elsie  ?  Does  it  please 
you  V  Are  you  sure  ?  ” 

“  Like  it  V  Do  I  not  ?  What  an  array  of  books ! " 
She  kneeled  to  examine  the  book-shelves,  which 
filled  a  recess  near  the  fireplace.  “  You  will  read 
to  me,  won’t  you,  Philip,  and  teach  me  to  like  all 
the  books  that  you  are  fond  of  V  And  O,  a  grand 
piano !  ” 

“  It  has  always  been  my  ambition  to  give  you 
that,  Elsie ;  sit  down  and  sing  me  one  of  j’our  songs, 
—  worth  all  the  books  that  ever  were  written.” 

Elsie  obeyed,  and  for  the  next  hour  sang  song 
after  song ;  her  husband  listening,  as  he  leaned  back 
in  his  easy-chair,  to  the  sweet  voice  which  had  al¬ 
ways  seemed  to  him  the  perfection  of  melody.  Then 
Isott  summoned  them  to  supper,  and  would  allow 
nobody  but  herself  to  wait  on  her  master  and  mis¬ 
tress  that  night. 

“  This  room  looks  out  at  the  back,  of  course,” 
said  Mrs.  Denbigh,  as  they  returned  to  the  drawing¬ 
room  after  their  meal  was  over.  “  How  many  years 
have  passed  since  I  was  in  it  last!  ”  She  drew  the 
window-curtain  and  looked  out.  “  How  weird  and 
strange  the  ganlen  looks !  ”  she  said  to  her  husband, 
who  had  not  followed  her ;  “  all  the  bushes  stand¬ 
ing  up  like  so  many  ghosts  in  their  white  shrouds  I 
And  that  is  the  Abbot’s  Pool,  I  suppose,  —  that 
dark  spot  under  the  tree  ?  It  looks  strange  to  me 
seen  from  here.” 

She  drew  the  curtain  with  some  exclamation 
about  the  cold,  and  came  to  her  husband’s  side, 
shivering. 

“  You  have  caught  cold.  You  are  ill,  Elsie.  Do 
you  feel  faint  ?  ” 

“  O  no ;  something  seemed  to  strike  me  cold  in 
a  moment.  Isott  would  say  that  some  one  was  walk¬ 
ing  over  my  grave.” 

“  Sit  down,”  he  said,  and  drew  a  chair  to  the  fire, 
adding,  in  his  quick,  professional  minner,  “never 
neglect  a  shiver.  Are  you  warmer?  You  are 
sure  ?  Let  me  feel  your  hand  again.” 

“  Quite  well  now.  I  think  the  old  Abbot’s  Pool 
Ghost  must  have  had  some  idea  of  appearing  to  me, 
do  you  know  ?  I  am  glad  he  thougnt  better  of  it, 
and  did  n’t.  You  can’t  think  how  strange  I  felt  for 
a  moment,  —  quite  suddenly,  —  as  I  was  looking  at 
that  gloomy  place.” 

“  It  is  a  gloomy  place,”  he  said,  still  chafing  her 
hands.  “  Some  of  these  days  we  ’ll  leave  it  far 
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away,  Elsie.  There  I  I ’ve  put  some  warmth  into 
these  poor  little  chilled  fingers  at  last.” 

To  hide  some  vague  feeling  of  discomfort  which 
still  hung  about  her,  she  turned  to  a  table  where 
several  wedding  presents  and  other  ornaments  were 
arranged,  and  took  up  a  basket  of  old-fashioned 
card  filigree,  in  which  a  number  of  rolled  papers, 
pink,  blue,  and  yellow,  stood  up  like  soldiers  at 
drill. 

“  ^Vhat  a  kind  old-fashioned  thought  of  old  Miss 
Ducane’s,”  she  said,  smiling.  “  Have  you  seen  her 
present  to  me,  Philip,  —  a  set  of  Shakespeare  char¬ 
acters  ?  Shall  I  draw  and  try  my  fate  ?  Though 
it  is  rather  late  in  the  day  for  that.”  Laughing,  she 
drew  out  a  pink  paper,  but  her  countenance  changed 
as  she  read  it,  and  she  handed  it  to  her  husband, 
saying :  “  I  don’t  think  they  should  put  anything  so 
painful  and  horrid  as  that  ?  ” 

It  was  the  sentence  from  Richard  the  Third : 

“  Have  not  to  do  with  him :  beware  of  him : 

Bin,  Death,  and  Hell  have  set  their  marks  on  him. 

And  all  their  ministers  attend  on  him.” 

“  Tear  it  up,”  said  Philip  Denbigh,  curtly. 

“  But  they  are  all  arranged  in  order :  it  will  spoil 
the  set.” 

“Then  the  set  must  be  spoilt.  Tear  up  the 
pa^r.” 

Elsie  had  never  heard  that  tone  of  command  be¬ 
fore,  and  she  wondered  to  see  how  his  eyebrows 
were  drawn  together  until  they  nearly  met,  and 
how  he  watched  her  obedient  fingers,  as  if  she  could 
not  tear  the  offending  paper  into  morsels  small 
enough. 

When  it  was  done,  he  took  up  the  heap  of  letters 
awaiting  him,  and  became  buried  in  their  contents ; 
but  while  Elsie  moved  softly  about,  accustoming  her¬ 
self  to  the  new  room  and  the  new  life,  she  now  and 
then  met  his  eyes,  fixed  on  her  with  a  look  she  could 
not  understand,  and  which  was  instantly  withdrawn 
when  their  glances  met.  She  resolved  to  put  the 
obnoxious  present  out  of  sight  next  morning ;  nor 
did  she  feel  quite  happy  until  he  had  finished  read¬ 
ing  his  letters,  and  had  spoken  to  her  again  in  his 
usual  voice  and  manner. 

On  the  following  morning  a  thaw  bad  set  in. 
Everything  was  dripping  and  dropping,  and  when 
Mr.  Denbigh  mounted  his  horse,  after  breakfast, 
to  go  on  his  rounds,  he  recommended  his  wife  not 
to  set  foot  outside  the  door  all  day.  She  promised 
to  obey,  unless  it  should  turn  out  temptingly  fine, 
and  during  the  morning  was  fully  occupied  ;  for  old 
Isott  seized  upon  her,  and  insisted  on  ner  undergo¬ 
ing  a  display  of  the  contents  of  every  drawer,  closet, 
and  cupboard,  and  of  the  inventories  thereunto  be¬ 
longing.  This  got  over  at  last,  she  ate  her  solitary 
luncheon,  and  mer  that  found  plenty  to  do  in  ar¬ 
ranging  her  possessions,  so  that  it  was  not  until  late 
in  the  afternoon  that  she  came  into  her  drawing¬ 
room  to  see  that  the  fire  was  bright  and  ready  for 
her  husband’s  return.  It  struck  her  that  the  empty 
flower-vases  looked  dreary,  and  wanted  a  dash  of 
color  to  set  off  their  whiteness ;  the  sun  shining  in  at 
the  moment,  she  hastily  put  on  cloak,  and  hat,  and 
clogs,  and  sallied  out  to  gather  some  sprays  of  holly, 
of  which  plenty  grew  on  the  banks  of  the  Abbot’s 
Pool. 

Down  the  slippery  garden  walk  she  went  with 
careful  steps,  and  up  the  green  bank,  more  slippery 
still,  which  overhung  the  deep  hollow  where  the 
half-frozen  waters  lay.  A  shower  of  melting  snow 
fell  from  a  bush  as  she  drew  a  bough  down  towards 
her ;  and  as  she  bent  forward,  shaking  off  the  drops 


from  her  cloak  and  hair,  she  saw  something  glisten¬ 
ing  in  the  wet  grass  at  her  feet.  She  stooped  to  pick 
it  up,  and  it  was  a  ring,  —  a  ring  of  curious  work¬ 
manship,  with  a  ruby  set  in  it.  The  sight  was  a 
strange  one  to  her.  Just  such  a  ring  had  been  one 
of  the  few  ornaments  left  her  by  her  mother,  and  she 
had  given  it  to  her  first  husband  on  the  very  even¬ 
ing  when  they  wished  each  other  that  sad,  long 
g«>M  by.  The  coincidence  was  a  strange  one,  she 
thought,  and,  with  a  thrill  of  superstitious  alarm,  she 
remarked  how  exact  a  resemblance  it  was ;  the  shape 
and  size  of  the  stone,  the  peculiar  antique  setting ; 
even  a  little  flaw  she  remembered  in  her  ruby  was 
repeated  in  this  stone.  She  could  scarcely  believe 
that  she  did  not  really  hold  in  her  hand  the  love- 
token  which  had  gone  down  into  the  deep  sea  on 
her  dead  husband’s  finger. 

She  walked  back  to  the  house  sadly,  and,  when 
she  found  herself  in  the  fast  darkening  bedroom, 
was  seized  with  a  fit  of  eerie  spiectral  terror.  She 
flung  her  hat  and  cloak  on  the  bed,  and  was  rush¬ 
ing  down  at  full  speed  to  the  drawihg-room,  where 
candles  had  just  been  placed,  when  her  husband, 
coming  in  at  the  front  door,  almost  caught  her  in 
his  arms. 

She  was  surprised  by  the  quickness  with  which 
he  perceived  that  something  was  amiss,  and  at  the 
sharp  tone,  almost  expressive  of  some  keen  anxiety, 
in  which  he  asked :  — 

“  What  is  it  ?  What  has  happened  ?  ” 

She  told  him,  as  they  stood  together  by  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  fire :  ending  with  the  very  natural  ques¬ 
tion  :  — 

“  Is  it  not  strange  ?  I  never  saw  a  ring  in  the 
least  like  it  anywhere,  and  this  is  exactly  the  same.” 

He  roughly  snatched  the  ring  out  of  her  hand, 
exclaiming :  — 

“  Throw  it  into  the  fire,  —  don’t  touch  it,  —  throw 
it  away !  ” 

Elsie’s  first  impulse,  then  as  always,  was  to  sub¬ 
mit  ;  but  in  a  moment  she  recollected  that  the  ring 
must  belong  to  somebody,  and  that  it  was  of  rem 
value.  As  she  stooped  to  rescue  it,  he  held  her 
back,  angrily. 

“  I  won’t  have  you  perpetually  harking  back  to 
that  old  story.  Everything  you  see,  every  trifle 
that  happens,  you  twist  into  some  recollection  of 
what  you  ought  never  to  think  of  more.  You  wrong 
me  in  your  thoughts,  Elsie,  every  hour  of  the  day.” 

Dismayed,  astonished,  and  scared,  Elsie  drew 
back,  and  hastily  bared  her  arm,  where  his  iron  fin¬ 
gers  had  left  their  purple  marks.  She  looked  at  the 
bruise  with  the  piteous  look  of  a  child  that  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  hurt,  and  presently  tears  began  to  flow. 
But  he  was  by  no  means  softened  at  the  sight ;  with 
unabated  anger  he  went  on  :  — 

“  What  is  it  you  suppose  ?  What  is  it  you  as¬ 
sert?  Let  me  know  at  once,  all  you  are  thinking.” 

“  What  can  I  think  ?  ”  she  said,  looking  up  in 
wonder.  “  I  do  not  understand  you  to-day,  Philip. 
Of  course  this  ring  must  have  been  dropped  by 
somebody ;  but  it  is  so  like  the  ring  I  gave  —  ” 
She  stopped,  afraid  of  again  rousing  his  jealous 
temper,  and  pleaded :  “  Any  one  would  have  been 
startled,  Philip ;  you  should  not  —  you  should 
not  —  ”  And  here  broke  down  and  began  to  cry. 

He  took  several  turns  up  and  down  the  room, 
then  stopped,  close  to  her,  as  she  stood  leaning  on 
the  mantel-piece. 

“  Elsie,  stop  those  sobs.  Stop  them  at  once,  if 
you  do  not  want  to  drive  me  mad.  Crying  ?  Are 
you  actually  crying  because  I  have  been  a  brute  to 
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you  ?  And  I  vowed  I  would  never  cause  you  one 
tear  !  O  my  darling,  my  darling,  forgive  me  1  ” 

The  tears  vanished  in  smiles. 

“  You  did  frighten  me  for  a  minute,”  she  said ; 
“  but  it  is  over  now.  You  take  everything  too  seri¬ 
ously,  Philip.” 

“  Do  I  ?  Bear  with  me,  Elsie,  bear  with  me,  for 
if  I  loved  you  less  I  should  take  things  less  to  heart. 
Dry  your  eyes,  and  think  no  more  about  it  now,  my 
poor,  poor  little  darling.” 

“  Do  you  pity  me  ?  ”  asked  Elsie,  all  bright  and 
happy  again ;  “  indeed  you  need  not ;  and  look  1 
here  is  the  ring :  it  has  fallen  quite  harmlessly  un¬ 
der  the  grate.” 

“  Give  it  to  me,”  said  her  husband,  holding  out 
his  hand.  “  I  will  advertise  it  in  the  local  paper. 
You  know  Abbot’s  Pool  has  been  a  lion  in  a  small 
way ;  but  I  shall  put  an  end  to  all  that  now,  and 
locK  up  the  field.” 

“  Here  it  is,”  said  Elsie ;  “  surely  it  is  not  hot.” 

“  No ;  why  ?  ” 

“  I  fancied  that  you  shrank,  as  if  it  burnt  your 
fingers.” 

Next  day  she  asked  her  husband  if  he  had  taken 
any  steps  about  the  advertisement ;  he  curtly  an¬ 
swered  that  he  had  settled  it  all ;  and  she,  being  a 
woman  of  a  yielding  disposition  and  no  great  curi¬ 
osity,  remained  satisfied  with  the  answer. 


CHAPTER  III. 

“Why  any  secret  t  I  love  not  secrets.’’ 

The  honeymoon  was  over,  the  ordeal  of  wedding 
visits  gone  through,  and  the  doctor  and  his  wifr 
settled  down  into  home  life.  Philip  Denbigh  had 
well  said  that  Elsie  was  the  only  woman  in  the  world 
for  him ;  and  every  hour  of  close  wedded  union 
deepened  his  passionate  affection  for  her.  His 
nature,  reserved  and  intense  in  everything,  was  one 
which  peculiarly  needed  to  repose  on  “  the  soft  pil¬ 
low  of  a  woman’s  mind  ”  ;  and  though  not  by  any 
means  his  equal  in  intellect,  she  very  soon  learned 
to  enter  into  many  of  the  subjects  that  interested 
him,  and  to  like  them  for  their  own  sake  as  well  as 
for  his.  And  yet,  while  every  hour  gave  her  fresh 
proofs  of  his  devotion  to  her,  while  she  saw  that  his 
fond  looks  followed  her  whenever  they  were  in  com- 
any  together,  and  that  her  soft  voice  was  always 
eard  by  him  in  ever  so  large  a  party,  Elsie  had 
arrived,  within  the  first  year  of  their  marriage,  at 
the  conclusion  that,  for  some  reason  beyond  her 
ken,  her  husband  was  not  hapry,  and,  moreover, 
that  he  did  not  fully  trust  her.  lie  was  unaccount¬ 
ably  anxious  to  study  the  address  of  every  letter 
she  received,  and  he  had  a  habit  of  cross-examining 
her  minutely,  and  with  a  restless  eagerness  which  he 
tried  in  vain  to  conceal,  as  to  whom  she  had  seen 
and  what  she  had  done  during  his  absence  ;  it  often 
happened  that  he  would  recur  to  the  subject  long 
after  she  had  finished  her  simple  history,  turning  on 
her  with  a  sudden  sharp  questioning,  as  if  he  suspect¬ 
ed  her  of  trying  to  conceal  or  falsify  something. 
More  than  once  some  chance  inaccuracy  in  her 
statement  had  worked  him  up  into  just  such  an 
unreasonable  storm  as  she  had  seen  on  the  day 
when  she  found  the  ring;  but  he  was  always  so 
sorry  afterwards,  and  so  grieved  to  have  grieved 
her,  that  she  learned  to  dread  these  scenes  far 
more  on  his  account  than  for  the  passing  pain 
they  caused  herself. 


At  first  she  always  considered  that  she  was  to 
blame  when  he  fell  into  these  strange  fits  of  temper ; 
but  she  was  soon  half  vexed,  half  comforted,  to 
find  that  his  captious  and  suspicious  ways  were  dis¬ 
cussed  with  lively  interest  in  the  kitchen. 

“I  don’t  know  what  ever  have  a  come  to  ’un. 
It ’s  enough  to  drive  a  body  maze-mad,”  old  Isott 
declared  with  free-spoken  wrath.  “  He ’ve  as  good 
as  told  I  a  score  o’  times  this  year  as  I  were  a  trying 
for  to  deceive  ’un.  I  tell  ’un  I  never  did  tell  lies 
when  I  were  young,  and ’t  aint  likely  as  I ’d  begin 
now,  as  I  ’ll  so  soon  have  to  gie  an  account.  Master 
bain’t  half  the  gentleman  as  he  used  to  be,  and  I 
don’t  care  who  hears  me  say  so.” 

But,  in  spite  of  these  growls,  Isott  vigorously 
snubbed  her  underlings  if  they  ventured  to  make 
any  remarks  to  the  same  efiect  in  her  presence. 

One  hot  August  afternoon,  when  the  earth 
seemed  to  lie  baking  and  panting  under  the  fierce 
heat  of  the  sun,  Mr.  Denbigh  was  walking,  with 
rapid  strides,  across  the  field  at  the  back  of  his 
house.  It  was  a  short  cut  from  some  parts  of  the 
village,  but  of  late  he  had  seldom  used  it.  On  this 
occasion  he  crossed  the  grass  almost  at  a  run,  vault¬ 
ed  over  the  low  gate  which  led  into  the  garden,  and 
was  soon  at  the  drawing-room  window.  The  out¬ 
side  blinds  were  down,  and  the  room  looked  cool  and 
pleasant  in  their  green  shade;  the  perfume  of 
jasmine  and  roses,  and  lemon-scented  verbena, 
breathed  from  the  flower-vases ;  and  Elsie,  in  her 
white  summer  dress,  was  seated  at  the  open  window. 
She  began  an  e.xclamation  at  her  husband’s  worn, 
fagged  looks,  but  he  interrupted  her :  — 

“  I  can’t  stop.  I  only  came  to  tell  you  that  I  was 
right  in  what  I  feared  this  morning.  Those  Bailey 
children  have  scarlet  fever,  undoubtedly,  in  its 
worst  form.  That  poor  little  boy  is  dead  already, 
and  the  four  others  are  down.  Fools  that  they  are ! 
Never  calling  one  in  till  it  is  too  late.” 

“  O,  how  sorry  I  am  !  ” 

“  Yes,  I  don’t  see  what  chance  any  of  them  have 
in  that  close  nest  of  cottages ;  it  must  spread  like 
wildfire.  And  it  has  been  for  a  week  in  the  work- 
house  wards  at  Slowcombe.” 

“  Will  that  give  you  more  work  ?  ” 

“  Of  course ;  I  have  sent  for  help  from  Brixham, 
but,  till  it  comes,  I  must  do  all  the  work,  so  don’t 
wait  dinner  for  me.” 

“  But  can’t  you  come  in  and  take  a  mutton  chop  ? 
No?  Well,  some  cold  meat?  A  glass  of  wine,  at 
least?”  said  Elsie,  diminishing  her  offers  as  he 
shook  his  head  at  every  suggestion. 

“  I  shall  do  very  well ;  only,  love,  don’t  expect 
me  till  you  see  me,  and,  above  all,  don’t  sit  up.” 

“  But  can  I  do  nothing  to  help  these  poor  people  ? 
Do  they  want  nothing  ?  ” 

“Nothing?  Everything!  Go  to  Mrs.  Carter, 
dearest,  and  see  what  woman’s  wit  can  devise  to 
help  the  sick,  and,  above  all,  to  feed  up  and  care 
for  those  who  are  still  well ;  prevention  is  better 
than  cure.  Only,  whatever  happens,  I  won’t  have 
you  run  into  the  slightest  danger ;  mind  that.” 

Then  followed  two  months  during  which  Mrs. 
Denbigh  scarcely  saw  her  husband,  though  she  heard 
of  him  from  many  people,  and  never  without  praise 
and  blessing.  It  was  a  sharp  conflict  that  he  waged 
with  the  plague  fiend,  and  he  brought  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  all  the  power  of  science  and  skill,  assisted  by 
the  thoroughness  which  was  his  great  characteristic. 
Though  he  seemed  to  have  more  on  his  hands  than 
any  human  being  could  accomplish,  no  one  was 
neglected,  no  blunders  were  made,  nobody  could 
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complain  of  forgetfulness  or  undue  hurry  on  the 
doctor’s  part,  and  many  were  dragged  back  from 
the  very  brink  of  the  grave.  He  really  seemed  to 
live  without  eating  or  sleeping ;  and  even  when 
assistance  came  from  elsewhere,  he  only  entered  his 
own  house  for  a  hurried  meal,  a  cold  bath,  an  hour’s 
sleep,  and,  above  all,  the  word  and  kiss  to  his  wife, 
which,  as  he  truly  told  her,  were  more  to  him  than 
sleep. 

With  the  freshening  days  of  October,  the  fever 
abated,  the  fresh  cases  became  fewer  every  day, 
and  many  of  the  sick  began  to  recover.  The  vicar’s 
wife,  who  had  been  managing  a  dispensary,  while 
Mrs.  Denbigh  had  undertaken  certain  arrange¬ 
ments  for  feeding  some  of  those  yet  unstrickcn,  re¬ 
ported  that  they  had  better  join  forces,  most  of  the 
convalescents  having  reached  a  stage  to  require 
kitchen  physic.  And  at  last  there  came  an  evening 
when  Mr.  Denbigh  entered  his  house  as  it  was  grow¬ 
ing  dusk,  and  announced  to  his  delighted  wife,  that, 
unless  specially  summoned,  he  should  not  go  out 
again  that  night. 

“  Never  mind  about  dinner,  Elsie,”  he  said  ;  “  if 
you  have  dined,  tea  will  be  much  more  to  the  pur¬ 
pose.”  And  he  pa.ssed  on  to  his  dressing-room. 
When  he  entered  the  sitting-room  again,  it  was 
glowing  with  the  brightness  of  fire  and  candle  ;  the 
chintz  curtains  were  drawn  to  exclude  the  dreary 
wet  daylight ;  the  arm-chair  was  drawn  temptingly 
near  the  fire;  and  the  choice  white  tea-service, 
which  Elsie  only  used  on  rare  occasions,  sent  out  its 
fragrance  from  its  own  particular  little  table.  Elsie 
herself  knelt  on  the  hearth,  the  firelight  glancing 
on  her  shining  hair  and  the  few  bright  ornaments 
on  her  dark  dress,  as  she  coa.\ed  the  kettle  into 
boiling.  It  was  a  picture  of  home  comfort,  and 
Philip  Denbigh  seemed  for  once  to  give  himself  up 
entirely  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  moment,  as  he 
sank  back  into  the  depths  of  his  arm-chair  to  his  well- 
earned  repose. 

“  Thank  you,”  he  roused  himself  to  say,  as  his 
wife  arranged  a  tempting  little  meal  at  his  elbow  on 
another  small  table  ;  “  I  ought  to  be  waiting  on 
you,  ray  love,  not  you  on  me ;  but  somehow  I  am 
strangely  tired.” 

“  No  wonder ;  but  you  arc  only  tired,  not  ill,  arc 
you  V  ”  she  asked,  with  sudden  alarm.  “  O  Philip, 
how  hot  your  head  is  !  ” 

She  noticed,  too,  that  he  only  played  with  the 
food  which  Isott  had  carefully  prei)ared,  and  at 
length  he  owned  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  try  to  eat  it. 

“  But  don’t  look  so  scared,  Elsie,”  he  said,  smil¬ 
ing.  “  My  hour  has  not  struck  yet.” 

“  I  can’t  get  out  of  the  trick  of  feeling  an.vious,” 
she  returned ;  “  though  it  is  very  faithless  of  me, 
when  you  have  so  many  prayers  to  guard  you.  If 
you  could  hear,  Philip,  how  these  poor  mothers 
speak  of  you  !  'They  are  so  grateful !  ” 

“  Grateful  ?  God  help  them,  poor  wretches  ! 
they ’ve  little  enough  to  be  grateful  to  me  for,”  said 
Mr.  Denbigh,  heavily.  “  How  many  of  them  find 
life  so  pleasant,  do  you  think,  that  they  need  be 
very  overjmwering  in  their  thankfulness  ?  ” 

“'Most  of  them ;  nearly  all,  I  am  sure.  The  poor¬ 
est  of  them  have  something  to  love,  and,  therefore, 
something  to  live  for.  Surely,  Philip,  you  and  I, 
of  all  people,  should  never  talk  as  if  life  were  not 
worth  having.” 

“  Maybe  so ;  but  for  my  part,  with  every  ease  I 
brought  round,  I  wondered  if  the  child  —  they  were 
most  of  them  children,  you  know  —  would  n’t  live 
to  curse  me  for  not  letting  it  die.” 


“  Oh  1  Of  a  child  one  may  sometimes  feel  that, 
but  it  is  a  faithless  feeling  still, —  is  it  not?  God, 
who  has  allowed  you  to  save  them,  has  surely  done 
so  for  some  good,  wise  purpose,  and  for  their  own 
happiness.” 

“  It  is  all  a  lottery,”  said  Mr.  Denbigh,  gloomily  ; 
“  the  circumstances  make  the  saint  or  the  sinner. 
Do  you  suppose  that  Cain  or  Judas,  or  any  others 
whose  names  are  a  bywoni  for  all  that  is  bad,  were 
really  one  whit  worse  than  dozens  and  hundreds  of 
respectable  folks,  who  have  lived  respected,  and 
had  all  the  shops  shut  on  their  funeral  day  ?  Not 
they.  It  all  depends  on  the  amount  of  temptation 
that  is  thrown  in  a  man’s  way,  whether  he  stands  or 
falls.” 

“  But  surely,”  said  Elsie,  rather  bewildered,  “  it  is 
not  as  if  we  were  at  the  mercy  of  chance ;  surely 
God  sends  all  our  trials  according  to  what  he  knows 
to  be  best  for  us  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  that  is  the  correct  theor}’,  I  know,  and 
certainly  a  comlbrtable  one,  doing  away  with  any 
semblance  of  human  responsibility.  If  omnipotence 
and  omniscience  arrange  all  the  scenes  of  the  play, 
well  and  good.  Man  is  only  a  puppet  in  their 
hands ;  let  them  look  to  it.” 

He  spoke  bitterly  and  incoherently,  and  Elsie 
was  silent  a  moment,  shocked  at  his  expressions. 

“  I  do  not  know  you  to-night,  Philip,”  she  then 
said,  looking  anxiously  in  his  face ;  “  you  are  tired 
out.  Won’t  you  go  to  bed  ?  Think  how  long  it  is 
since  you  have  had  a  night’s  unbroken  rest.  You 
will  take  a  more  hopeful  view  of  life  and  of  your 
fellow-creatures  to-morrow,  I  am  sure.” 

“  It  is  longer  still  since  I  have  heard  you  sing,” 
he  answered.  “  Have  not  you  a  book  of  solemn  old 
chants  somewhere  ?  I  am  not  in  tune  for  anything 
else  to-night.” 

She  searched  among  her  music,  and  presently  her 
sweet  low  voice  began  to  chant  the  Dies  Ine,  with  a 
mournful  pathetic  expression,  which  peculiarly 
suited  the  grand  old  meloily  and  the  touching 
words,  in  which  faith  and  hope  are  struggling  with 
something  akin  to  despair.  Her  husband  leaned 
Lis  head  on  his  hand,  as  he  listened  intently  to  the 
passionate  pleading  of  every  solemn  verse. 

“  SevkiDg  roe  Ttiy  worn  feet  hiistej. 

On  the  cross  Thy  soul  death  tastol  ; 

Let  not  all  thoee  toils  be  wasted  ! 

sang  Elsie,  and,  as  the  last  notes  died  away,  he  rose 
abruptly,  saying,  “  I  am  tired  out,  Elsie,  and  my 
head  aches.  I  will  go  to  bed.” 

His  wife  soon  followed  him,  but  before  midnight 
she  was  at  Isott’s  door  with  a  frightened  summons. 
He  had  awakened  from  a  short  sleep  to  find  the 
pain  in  his  head  violently  increased,  and  was  in  a 
state  of  so  much  fever  that  Mrs.  Denbigh  wits 
dreadfully  frightened.  He  was  quite  conscious, 
however,  and  would  not  bear  of  her  sending  for  Mr. 
Scott;  indeed,  she  had  not  confidence  enough  in 
Mr.  Scott’s  skill  to  care  to  press  the  matter;  and 
she  was  presently’  comforted  by  Isott’s  pronouncing 
that  he  was  merely  over-tired,  and  recommending 
that  universal  panacea,  a  cup  of  tea.  It  did  him 
good,  for  he  fell  into  a  sleep.  It  was  so  uneasy  a 
one,  however,  that  Mrs.  Denbigh  would  not  risk 
disturbing  him  by  lying  down  again  herself,  but 
joined  the  old  servant,  who  sat  keeping  watch  over 
the  teapot  by  the  fire  in  the  dressing-room. 

“  He  seems  to  be  dreaming  very  miserably,  and 
he  is  so  feverish,”  she  whispered.  “  Do  you  really 
think  it  is  not  going  to  be  anything  bad  V  ” 

“  Lor’  bless  ye,  no,”  said  Iwtt,  reassuringly ;  “  he 
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I  be  j  list  a  downright  tired  out,  that ’s  what  he  be. 
To  my  mind,  he  na’n't  been  really  like  hisself  this 
ever  so  long.” 

“  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  too,”  said  Elsie, 
too  frightened  not  to  speak  plainly  to  this  tried  old 
friend  of  her  husband’s.  “  1  have  fancied  him  out 
of  spirits,  O,  this  long  time.”  And  she  glanced 
through  the  open  door  at  the  bed  where  he  lay,  his 
countenance  looking  most  careworn  and  haggard  in 
his  uneasy  sleep. 

“My  dear,”  said  Isott,  in  a  mysterious  whisper, 
“  he  do  love  ye  better  ’n  anything  as  ever  he ’ve  a 
got ;  whatever  be  a  troubling  of  him,  it  bain’t  noth¬ 
ing  as  you 've  got  a  call  to  be  jealous  of ;  you  be 
sure  of  that.” 

“  O,  surely  yes,”  Elsie  said,  smiling  at  the  prepos¬ 
terous  idea  that  she  could  be  jealous. 

“  Well,  then,”  the  old  woman  went  on,  “  suppos¬ 
in’  he ’ve  a  got  some  secret  as  he  do  keep  from  ye, 
it  bain’t  nothing  of  that  sort,  and  maybe,  if  he ’d 
take  courage,  and  up  and  tell  ye,  he 'd  be  a  deal 
easier  once ’t  was  over.” 

Mrs.  Denbigh  felt  and  looked  surprised,  but  did 
I  not  know  what  to  say,  and  Isott  went  on  rapidly : 
“  I  be  a  foolish  old  ’oman  like  enough,  but  sure  I 
am  he  ha’n’t  never  been  the  same  since  that  there 
strange  gentleman  came  here  the  night  afore  you 
and  he  was  married.  What !  he  never  told  ye, 
eh  ?  ”  she  added,  (quickly,  seeing  her  mistress’s  be¬ 
wildered  looks. 

“  I  do  not  think  he  ever  did,”  said  Mrs.  Denbigh, 
collecting  all  her  soft  dignity;  “  so,  Isott,  don’t  you 
tell  me  either,  for  I  should  not  like  to  hear  it  at  all, 
unless  I  hear  it  from  him.” 

“  Lor’  bless  ye,  Mrs.  Denbigh,  I  ha’n’t  a  got  noth¬ 
ing  to  tell  ye.  ’T  was  only  as  I  were  up  late,  over 

I  in  my  cottage  there,  ironing  out  Jonathan’s  shirt, 
and  1  seed  a  light  in  the  surgery  parlor,  and  I  looked 
acro.s8  and  seed  he  and  a  strange  man  a  standing 
between  the  light  and  the  window  talking.  There, 
my  dear,  that  be  all,  I  do  assure  ye.” 

“  Well,  that  is  not  much  certainly.  What  makes 
you  tell  me  of  it  ?  I  don’t  understand.” 

“  Strangers  be  scarce  in  Sedgbrook,”  said  Isott, 
bluntly,  “  and  strangers  like  that,  too,  with  a  lot  of 
nasty  hair  stuff  all  about  his  mouth  and  chin,  and 
the  hair  o’  his  head  Lord  knows  how  long,  and  his 
face  all  one  as  the  color  of  that  there  brown  table- 
cover.  Not  as  I  saw  much  of  ’un,  ’t  were  master  as 
I  did  look  at,  and  as  sure  as  you  ’re  alive,  my  dear, 
he ’d  brought  him  some  bad  news  or  other ;  for 
master ’d  got  a  look  on  his  face  as  I  never  seed  there 
afore,  —  though  many  and  many ’s  the  time  I ’ve 
seen  it  there  since.” 

Mrs.  Denbigh  felt  uncomfortable.  Still,  she  felt 
that  to  discuss  Philip’s  affairs  with  a  servant,  even 
so  old  and  tried  a  servant  as  Isott,  was  not  seemly, 
and,  rather  reproaching  herself  for  having  listened 
so  far,  she  began,  “  Well,  Isott,  when  Mr.  Denbigh 
is  well,  I  will  ask  him  about  it,  you  may  be 
sure.’  ’ 

“  Do  ye,  my  dear,  do  ye,”  said  Isott,  interrupting 
her  eagerly.  “  Now  that  be  the  very  reason  why 
I ’ve  a  telled  ye  all  this.  Suppose  master  have  a 
got  into  debts  with  this  here  new  furnishing,  or  sup- 

ipose  there  be  any  trouble  as  he ’ve  a  got  into  afore 
he  was  a  courting  of  you.  Lord  bless  ye,  young 
men  will  be  young  men  !  Why,  it ’s  only  naturd 
as  he  should  n’t  like  to  tell  ye,  and  nothing  ’ll  ever 
put  it  out  of  my  mind  as  that  there  queer,  furrin- 
looking  chap  were  either  a  bullying  him  for  money, 
or  trying  for  to  break  off  his  marriage  wi’  you,  or 


sum’at  o’  that.  So  now,  my  dear,  do  ye  try  and 
make  ’un  tell  ye  about  it ;  for ’t  is  a  nasty  tiresome 
feel  for  a  man  to  have  sum’at  as  he ’s  bound  to  keep 
from  bis  missus.  Hark  1  He  be  a  waking.” 

He  had  indeed  awakened  with  a  great  start,  and 
Elsie,  going  softly  to  his  side,  found  him  sitting  up 
in  bed,  and  could  hear  him  repeating  under  his 
breath,  very  rapidly,  the  words  :  “  Fear  not  them 
that  kill  the  body,  —  that  kill  the  body,  —  but  fear 
Him  that  can  cast  both  body  and  soul  into  hell.” 

She  was  overpowered  with  horror  and  alarm; 
but,  in  another  moment,  he  came  to  himself,  and 
said  in  his  natural  voice,  as  he  sank  back  on  the 
pillow,  “  Elsie,  how  come  you  to  be  up  at  this 
hour  ?  ” 

“  You  have  not  lieen  well,”  she  answered,  keeping 
her  voice  steady  by  an  effort ;  but,  dimly  as  the 
night  light  was  burning,  her  white  looks  did  not 
escape  his  notice,  and  the  next  question  was  in  the 
sharp  anxious  voice  which  she  knew  so  well. 

“  What  have  I  been  saying  to  make  you  look  like 
that  V  ” 

“  Nothing,  dearest.  I  think  some  texts  from  the 
Bible  were  running  in  your  head,  —  nothing  more.” 

“  Nothing  more,  really  ?  ”  He  held  her  hand 
tightly  across  his  burning  forehead,  while  he  seemed 
to  collect  his  thoughts.  “  Elsie,”  ho  resumed,  in  a 
calmer  tone,  “  listen  to  me.  I  believe  this  headache 
and  feverishness  are  nothing  but  the  effect  of  work 
and  worry ;  still,  it  may  be  the  fever.  If  it  should 
be,  you  must  make  me  one  promise.  Let  Isott 
nurse  me,  and  let  no  one  else  enter  the  room,  and 
don’t  come  near  me  yourself.  Promise  !  ” 

“  I  cannot,  indeed.  How  can  you  ask  me  V  ”  she 
cried,  much  hurt.  “  Would  not  you  despise  any 
wife  who  could  make  or  keep  such  a  promise  ?  ” 

“  Promise  !  ”  he  repeated.  “  Elsie,  you  are  driv¬ 
ing  me  into  a  fever ;  you  are  driving  me  mad  by 
refusing ;  you  don’t  know  what  you  do.  Promise  !  ” 

With  a  firm  conviction  that  he  was  already  de¬ 
lirious,  she  gave  the  required  promise,  trusting  that 
she  was  not  very  wicked  in  doing  so,  without  mean¬ 
ing  to  keep  it. 

“  But  I  hope  you  will  be  better  to-morrow,”  she 
said,  as  cheerfully  as  she  could.  “  Isott  thinks  you 
are  only  knocked  up  by  all  you  have  lately  done.” 

“  It  IS  my  own  belief,”  he  said,  and,  still  holding 
her  hand  clasped  in  his,  he  soon  fell  into  another 
sleep ;  a  less  uneasy  one  this  time,  though  still  he 
moaned  and  muttered.  And  at  every  startled 
waking  came  the  question  : 

“  What  have  I  been  saying  ?  ” 

Towards  morning  he  grew  ijuieter,  and  Elsie 
noticed,  thankfully,  that  liis  forehead  and  hands 
were  cooler,  and  his  face  more  like  itself.  She 
stole  to  the  window,  and  stepped  behind  the  curtain 
to  look  at  the  dawn,  which  was  beginning  to  break ; 
and  as  she  leaned  her  head  against  the  glass,  her 
thoughts  were  busy  with  Isott’s  suggestion.  It  com¬ 
forted  her  to  think  that  some  old  debt  or  boyish 
scrape  was  at  the  liottom  of  her  husband’s  strange 
words  and  ways.  That,  she  thought,  would  account 
for  everything.  His  uneven  spirits,  his  suspicious 
temper,  his  jealous  dread  of  what  she  might  hear 
or  see,  would  all  be  quite  natural  if  he  were  keep¬ 
ing  some  secret  from  her.  Her  eyes  filled  with 
happy  hopeful  tears,  eis  she  pictured  herself  winning 
from  him  his  full  confidence,  and  giving  him  in 
return  the  heartfelt  assurance,  that  no  extrava¬ 
gance,  or  folly,  or  boyish  error  could  in  the  least 
diminish  her  love,  or  lessen  her  respect,  for  him. 

“  When  he  is  well,”  she  thought,  “  I  will  ask  him 
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what  he  haa  on  his  mind,  and,  if  he  will  but  tell  me, 
*11  will  be  well.’! 

So  mused  Elsie  Denbigh,  while  her  husband  with¬ 
in  the  room  tossed  and  muttered  in  his  feverish 
sleep;  and  without  the  room  the  reddening  sky 
was  reflected  in  the  black  waters  of  the  Abbot’s 
j  Pool. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

“Dear  my  Ijord, 

“  Make  me  acquainted  with  your  cause  of  grief.” 

SuAKESPaaKi. 

Mr.  Denbigh’s  illness  proved  not  to  be  serious. 
A  few  days  of  entire  rest  conquered  it.  Elsie  had 
by  no  means  forgotten  the  resolution  which  had 
I  grown  out  of  her  talk  with  Isott,  but  it  was  not 
easy  to  find  an  opportunity  of  carrying  it  into 
eflect.  Again  and  again  she  began  little  remarks 
intended  to  lead  up  to  the  great  question  :  “  Have 
'  you  anything  on  your  mind?”  And  again  and 
i  a'rain  she  had  not  courage  to  come  to  the  point. 

,  One  evening,  as  they  sat  together,  he  suddenly 
asked  her  if  she  had  ever  read  Southey’s  All  for 
Love,  and  insisted  on  reading  it  through  to  her. 
When  he  had  finished,  he  asked  her  what  she 
thought  of  it  ? 

“  It  is  very  beautiful,”  she  said,  “  only  I  don’t  feel 
i  as  if  it  were  natural.” 

“  What !  You  think  the  devil  no  longer  goeth 
about,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour  ?  ” 

“I  did  not  mean  that.  I  meant  that  I  do  not 
*  think  Cyra’s  married  life  could  have  been  so  happy 
‘  and  peaceful  with  that  dreadful  man  for  her  hus¬ 
band.” 

I  “Indeed?  Not  when 

‘  He  loved  her  us  sincerely, 

I  Most  wretched  and  unhappy  man, 

As  he  had  bouglit  her  deariy.’ 

Did  not  that  deserve  some  little  return,  however 
bad  he  might  be  ?  ” 

“  I  did  not  say  she  could  not  love  him.  But  the 
more  she  cared  for  him,  the  more  she  would  feel 
i  the  gulf  between  them,  I  think.  Oh  !  it  is  a 
!  wretched  heart-breaking  story ;  how  glad  1  am  it 
I  never  really  happened  !  ” 

“  Yes  ;  that  is  a  comfort  certainly,”  he  said ;  and 
there  was  a  pause,  which  she  broke  by  saying,  — 

'  “If  there  had  been  nothing  else  to  make  the 
heroine  of  this  poem  unhappy,  she  must  have  seen 
that  there  was  an  atmosphere  about  her  husband 
which  she  could  not  understand ;  a  something  hid¬ 
den  from  her.  Can  anything  bo  more  wretched 
than  that?” 

She  stopped,  and,  finding  herself  on  the  brink  of 
her  great  subject,  blushed  so  guiltily,  that  her’hus- 
band  asked,  in  his  sudden,  suspicious  way,  “  What 
are  you  thinking  about  ?  ” 

She  left,  her  place,  and  came  to  kneel  beside  him. 
She  put  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  laid  her  head 
on  his  breast,  bending  down  so  that  he  could  not  sec 
her  face.  “  1  am  thinking,”  she  said,  with  a  fast¬ 
beating  heart,  “  that  I  should  be  so  grieved  if  you 
ever  kept  anything  from  me,  —  anything  that  was 
perple.xing  you,  or  troubling  you  !  Whatever  it 
was  I  would  so  much  rather  know  it,  and  help  you 
to  bear  it.” 

She  ended  her  little  speech,  rather  surprised  that 
be  had  not  interrupted  her ;  he  did  not  even  answer 
or  move  until  she  looked  up,  afraid  that  she  had 
ve.xed  him.  But  there  was  no  anger  in  his  face ; 
there  was  only  a  grave  and  troubled  look ;  and  all 


he  said  was,  “  What  fancies  have  you  got  in  your 
head,  Elsie  ?  ” 

“  I  have  thought  sometimes,  when  I  have  seen 
you  look  oppressed  and  out  of  spirits,  that  something 
—  I  have  no  idea  what,  Philip  —  was  worrying  you 
and  making  you  anxious ;  perhaps  something  that 
you  don’t  like  to  tell  me ;  and  I  have  so  often  longed 
to  beg  you  to  trust  me,  and  let  me  know  if  there  is 
anything.  I  could  bear  it,  Philip,  indeed,  indeed  I 
could  bear  anything,  if  I  only  left  that  you  did  re¬ 
ally  trust  me.” 

He  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  held  her  clasped  in 
them,  smoothing  down  her  long  fair  hair. 

“  Poor  child !  poor  child !  ”  he  said,  and  then 
there  was  a  deep  heavy  sigh,  as  if  it  came  from  a 
whole  world  of  oppression. 

“  Philip,”  she  pleaded,  returning  to  the  charge, 
“  if  }0u  have  anything  that  worries  you,  do  tell  me. 
Whatever  it  is,  I  shall  not  mind.” 

“  Not  mind  ?  That ’s  a  rash  promise,  Elsie. 
AVhat  if  I  were  to  tell  you  that  I  have  sold  myself 
to  the  demon,  like  Eleemon,  for  your  sake  ?  ” 

Bather  hurt  at  being  put  off  with  jests  like  a  silly 
girl,  Mrs.  Denbigh  collected  all  her  dignity  and 
said :  “  You  must  not  laugh  at  me,  Philip.  It  was 
your  old  nurse  who  first  began  to  be  in  a  fidget 
about  you.  Sh^  infected  me,  I  think.  She  has  a 
fancy  that  you  heard  some  bad  news,  or  were  vexed 
somehow,  the  night  before  we  were  married.  Phil¬ 
ip,  where  are  you  going  ?  What  Is  it  ?  ” 

“  The  surgery  bell,”  he  answered,  already  at  the 
door. 

He  was  absent  for  some  moments.  Presently  he 
came  back. 

“  No  ring.  A  mistake,”  he  said.  “  Go  on,  Ebic. 
I  am  curious.  I  was  not  aware  that  Isott  took  so 
much  interest  In  my  proceedings.  What  did  I  hear 
or  do  on  our  wedding  day  ?  ” 

“  The  night  before ;  but  really  it  is  nothing,  — 
only  I  had  better  tell  you,  that  you  may  stop  old 
Isott  from  gossiping”  ;  and  she  told  him  all  that  the 
old  woman  had  said,  and  her  fancy  that  he  might 
be  suppressing  some  anxiety  or  trouble  out  of  con¬ 
sideration  for  his  wife. 

“  And  you  know,  Philip,  I  never  could  bear  that,” 
she  concluded ;  “  anything  but  that  I  should  not 
care  for.” 

“  What  would  you  say  to  me,  Elsie,  if  I  had  loved 
you  better  than  God  and  heaven  and  my  own 
soul  ?  ” 

She  looked  up,  half  frightened.  He  watched  her 
wistful  face  for  a  moment,  then  broke  into  a  laugh. 

“  What  a  pity  so  much  excitement  should  be 
thrown  away  !  Did  it  never  occur  to  you,  or  to  old 
Isott,  my  darling,  that  medical  men  sometimes  get 
telegraphic  messages  at  unwonted  hours,  and  that 
they  may  look  careworn  and  speak  sourly  when 
they  are  worried  out  of  their  wits,  without  having 
some  deadly  secret  on  hand  ?  ” 

“  Telegraphic  mes-sages !  ”  repeated  Elsie,  slowly, 
as  if  pondering  over  the  idea  ;  “  was  that  really  it  ? 
It  was  a  telegraph-oflice  clerk,  then,  I  suppose? 
You  must  think  me  a  goose,  Philip,  for  wondering 
who  it  could  have  been.” 

He  smiled  at  her  folly ;  then  crossing  the  room  to 
a  desk,  where  he  kept  his  private  papers,  brought 
her  one  of  those  pencil-written  documents  at  which 
most  of  our  hearts  have  sometimes  beat  high.  It 
was  a  telegram  from  Briswick,  relating  to  the  state 
of  a  former  patient,  and  bearing  date  the  day  before 
their  marriage. 

Ebie  hung  her  head.  He  could  not  bear  the  sight 
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of  her  ashamed  look,  and  he  stooped  and  kissed  her 
forehead. 

“  I  will  speak  to  old  Isott  to-morrow,”  he  said ; 
“  these  confounded  old  women  who  have  nursed  one 
and  washed  one,  as  a  baby,  can  never  be  brought  to 
understand  that  one  is  old  enough  to  be  let  alone.” 

“  And  you  are  not  angry  with  me  ?  ” 

“  Angry  with  you  ?  O  my  poor  child !  ”  he  said, 
sitting  down  again,  with  a  heavy  sigh ;  “  I  hoped  I 
should  have  made  you  happy,  and  it  seems  I  have 
only  made  you  troubled,  and  anxious,  and  wretched. 
It  would  have  been  better  for  you  if  you  had  never 
seen  me.” 

“  You  must  be  angry  with  me,  or  you  would  not 
speak  so,”  she  answered.  “  You  know  I  think  my¬ 
self  the  happiest  woman  in  the  world.” 

“  At  all  events,  you  are  my  wife,”  he  said,  ab¬ 
ruptly  ;  “  you  have  taken  me  for  better  for  worse, 
my  poor  little  thing,  and  you  must  ‘  dree  your  weird,’ 
whatever  comes.  So  sit  down  here,  Elsie,  and  let 
me  rest  my  head  on  your  shoulder  while  I  can  ;  for 
I  am  very  weary  to-night,  my  love.  O  Elsie,  I  am 
weary,  very  weary.” 

[To  be  contlnaed.] 

A  CAKE  FOR  FAME. 

UY  ANDREW  HALLIDAT. 

“  Some  men  are  born  to  greatness,  some  achieve 
greatness,  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them.” 
Ilad  the  poet  lived  a  little  later  he  might  have  added, 
“  and  there  are  others  who  buy  greatness.”  It  is 
Impossible  to  travel  far  in.  this  country,  cither 
through  the  streets  of  its  towns  and  villages,  or 
along  its  country  roads,  without  encountering  some 
monument  of  a  man  who  has  bought  his  fame 
and  paid  for  it  in  hard  cash.  Here  is  a  row  of 
almshouses  for  six  poor  men,  or  six  poor  women,  or 
six  poor  cats  it  may  be.  They  were  erected  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago  “by  John  Gandle,  of  this  parish.”  Be¬ 
hold  John  (landle’s  scroll  of  fame,  inscribed  by 
himself  on  the  front  of  the  centre  house.  For  his 
lifetime  John  Gandle  never  did  anything  calcu¬ 
lated  to  hand  his  name  down  to  posterity.  He  was 
probably  a  churchwarden,  and  fancied  himself  a 
great  orator  and  parochial  administrator,  but  his 
speeches  were  never  printed,  his  voice  was  never 
hcanl  beyond  the  walls  of  the  vestry  room  where 
he  held  Ibrth,  or  the  tavern  parlor  where  he  drank 
his  {>ot,  smoked  his  pipe,  and  laid  down  the  law  on 
all  subjects  of  discussion.  The  fume  of  his  admin¬ 
istrative  acts  never  extended  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  his  native  parish.  But  John  Gandle  was  ambi¬ 
tious.  Ko  doubt  he  thought  that  if  his  lot  bad  been 
cast  In  a  wider  sphere  he  would  have  made  the 
world  know  the  name  of  Gandle.  But  as  fate  had 
condemned  him  to  a  mere  parochial  existence,  he 
was  resolved  that  the  parish,  at  least,  should  not  for¬ 
get  him.  So  in  his  will  he  directed  that  so  many 
marks,  or  pounds,  of  his  personal  estate  should  he 
devoted  to  the  building  of  almshouses,  with  a  special 
proviso  that  they  should  be  designated  “  Gandle’s 
mnevolence.”  Thus,  with  a  few  hundred  pounds, 
Gandle  purchased  fame,  and  caused  his  name  to  be 
banded  down  to  posterity. 

The  streets  of  London  never  cease  to  echo  the 
names  of  men  who  have  acquired  fame  by  purchase. 
The  Foundling  and  its  neighborhood  have  nursed 
and  kept  alive  the  otherwise  feeble  name  of  Coram. 
The  Adelphi  perpetually  suggests  answers  to  corre¬ 
spondents  about  certain  brothers  who,  mindful  of  the 
Latin  proverb,  that  nomina  stvdtorum  luminibtu  ad¬ 


herent,  achieved  a  kind  of  greatness  by  building 
houses  and  streets,  and  cutting  their  names  deep 
into  their  corner-stones.  There  Is  at  least  a  show 
of  some  merit,  when  a  man  commemorates  bis  name 
by  an  act  of  charity;  but  the  Adams  family  pretended 
to  none  whatever,  for  the  monuments  which  they 
erected  were  designed  to  bring  profit  as  well  as  fame 
to  the  family,  and  to  no  one  ebe. 

A  recent  and  notable  example  of  purchased  fame 
is  afforded  by  a  dinner  which  takes  place  annually, 
on  the  23d  of  April,  at  the  Royal  Dramatic  College 
at  Maybury.  Not  content  with  the  moderate  repu¬ 
tation  which  he  fairly  earned  as  the  best  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  British  tar  on  the  Britbh  stage,  the  late 
Mr.  T.  P.  Cooke  aspired  to  share  the  same  lolly 
pedestal  with  Shakespeare.  And  this  b  how  he  man¬ 
aged  to  tack  himself  on  the  skirts  of  the  Immortal 
bard.  In  bequeathing  two  thousand  pounds  —  the 
price  he  paid  for  his  fame  —  in  perpetuity  for  giving 
a  prize  for  the  best  drama  on  a  nautical  or  nationm 
drama,  to  be  called  T.  P.  Cooke’s  Nautical  or  Na¬ 
tional  Dramatic  Prize,”  he  directs  that  “for  the 
more  etfectually  carrying  into  operation  my  inten¬ 
tions,  on  the  23d  day  of  April  in  each  year,  which 
is  the  birthday  of  our  immortal  dramatic  poet, 
Shakespeare,  and  which  is  my  own  natal  day  also,  a 
public  holiday  or  treat  shall  be  given  to  the  pen¬ 
sioners  for  the  celebration  of  this  day.  And  that 
on  this  occasion  an  annual  dinner  shall  be  provided 
in  the  hall  of  the  College,  at  which  the  Master  War¬ 
dens  and  Members  of  the  Council  shall  preside,  and 
to  which  the  whole  of  the  pensioners  and  any  sup¬ 
porters  and  patrons  of  the  drama,  and  well-wishers 
to  the  College,  and  such  members  of  my  family  as 
shall  be  living,  and  the  trustees  for  the  time  being  of 
my  will  (if  any)  shall  be  invited.  And  after  the 
toast  of  the  day,  ‘  To  the  memory  of  the  immortal 
bard  Shakespeare,’  shall  have  been  duly  honored, 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  my  gift  shall  be 
read,  and  in  every  year  in  which  a  prize  shall,  in 
pursuance  of  my  gill  for  that  purpose  hereinbefore 
contained,  be  given,  an  announcement  made  of  the 
name  of  the  successful  candidate,  the  title  of  the 
piece,  and  the  theatre  at  which  is  to  be  acted,  and 
a  statement  of  the  funds  which  may  have  arisen 
from,  or  in  consequence  of  this  my  gift,  and  of  the 
application  thereof.” 

And  so,  as  the  will  directs,  T.  P.  Cooke  is  glori¬ 
fied  with  Shakespeare  on  every  occasion  when  the 
T.  P.  Cooke  is  awarded.  The  perpetuation  of  hb 
name  in  such  goodly  company  cost  Mr.  Cooke  no 
more  than  2,000,  a  sum  which  is  found  to  be  in¬ 
adequate  for  bis  great  purpose,  Inasmuch  as  the 
funds  of  the  Royal  Dramatic  College  are  laid  under 
contributions  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  dinner 
worthy  of  the  occasion.  Immortality  was  never 
more  cheaply  bought  or  more  meanly  bargained 
for. 

When  reviewing  Mr.  T.  P.  Cooke’s  posthumous 
benevolence  towards  aged,  decayed,  and  distressed 
actors,  and  the  liberal  encourayement  which  he  offers 
to  as[)irant  dramatic  authors,  it  Is  unfortunately  im¬ 
possible  to  forget  that  he  refused  at  a  time  of  sore 
need  some  small  assistance  (the  loftn  of  a  five-pound 
note,  I  believe),  to  the  author  of  Black-eyed  Susan, 
who,  for  the  paltriest  reward,  had  supplied  him 
with  a  piece  and  a  character  which  more  than  any 
others  contributed  to  raise  his  fame  and  increase  his 
fortune. 

It  was  quite  by  accident  that  I  witnessed  the 
apotheosis  of  Baddeley.  On  the  6th  of  January  last, 
In  company  with  the  ingenious  Mr.  Brunton,  I  was 
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passing  under  the  portico  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
my  attention  was  arrested  by  the  measured 
tramp  of  many  feet  If  I  remember  rightly  one  of 
ns  said  with  more  vernacular  force  than  elegance, 
u  Wbat ’s  up  ?  ”  The  question  was  answered  imme¬ 
diately  by  a  body  of  men  of  all  conditions,  sorts, 
and  sizes  converging  from  the  Russell  Street  Piazza, 
and  passing  onwards  towards  Covent  Garden,  head¬ 
ed  by  no  less  a  personage  than  the  manager  of  the 
Theatre  Royal  Drury  Lane.  It  being  Fenian  time, 
we  jumped  to  the  conclusion,  without  any  great  ef¬ 
fort,  that  Mr.  Chatterton  was  marching  of!'  his  em¬ 
ployees  to  bo  sworn  in  as  special  constables.  We 
followed  to  the  magistrates’  office  to  see  the  fun. 
Mr.  Chatterton’s  army  was  a  large  and  heterogene¬ 
ous  one.  It  included  in  its  ranks  leading  tragedi¬ 
ans,  leading  juveniles,  walking  gentlemen,  first  and 
second  old  men,  high  comedians  and  low  comedians, 
clowns,  pantaloons,  and  harlequins,  utility  men, 
ballet  men,  supers,  carpenters,  scene-shifters,  gas  and 
property  men,  door-keepers,  in  fact,  every  male 
person  in  and  about  the  theatre.  The  simple  na¬ 
tures  of  theatrical  folks,  who  look  so  bold  and  so 
confident  on  the  stage,  are  never  so  strikingly  ex¬ 
hibited  as  when  they  are  called  upon  to  take  part 
in  the  realities  of  life. 

You  have  seen  a  low  comedian  in  the  witness-box 
(on  the  stage)  make  himself  master  of  the  situation, 
bandy  jokes  with  the  judge  and  jury,  and  cause 
the  whole  court  to  be  convulsed  with  laughter,  — 
make  himself  the  chief  personage  in  fact  But  see 
a  low  comedian  in  a  real  witness-box  in  a  real  court 
before  a  real  judge  and  jury,  and  generally  there  is 
no  more  nervous  and  embarrassed  witness.  He 
makes  the  audience  laugh,  perhaps,  but  they  laugh 
at  him,  not  with  him.  So  with  the  clown.  In  the 
pantomime  he  knocks  the  policeman  about  without 
mercy  or  fear  of  the  consequences ;  but  let  a  real 
policeman  tackle  him  in  the  street,  when  he  has 
washed  off  the  paint  and  divested  himself  of  his 
baggy  breeches,  and  he  is  the  most  timorous,  apolo¬ 
getic  creature  imaginable.  At  this  swearing-in  we 
noticed  a  celebrated  pantomimist  behaving  in  a  most 
nervous  manner.  Another  pantomimist  and  he  were 
holding  the  book  between  them,  and  one  of  them 
had  got  hold  of  it  with  the  left  hand,  while  the  right 
hand  of  the  other  was  gloved.  To  put  this  right 
I  puzzled  them  for  a  long  time.  On  the  stage  they 
I  would  have  done  it  in  a  minute,  but  the  reality  of 
the  business,  the  solemnity  of  a  real  oath,  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  duty  they  were  about  to  under¬ 
take,  embarrassed  them  greatly.  You  should  have 
seen  with  what  confident  audacity  one  of  them  stole 
a  pasteboard  leg  of  mutton  and  bonneted  a  pretend¬ 
ed  policeman  a  few  hours  afterwards.  The  late  Mr. 
0.  Smith  was  a  terrible  villain  on  the  stage,  as  you 
know.  He  was  always  murdering  or  robbing  some- 
I  body  in  the  most  ruthless  manner.  He  gave  you 
the  idea  of  one  of  those  dare-devils  who  are  afraid 
of  nothing.  But  when  Mr.  O.  Smith  divested  him 
of  the  clothes  of  Grampus,  or  Wild  Will,  he  went 
I  forth  into  the  street  in  the  surtout  and  chimneypot 
hat  of  every-day  life,  the  most  nervous,  timorous  old 
gentleman  that  ever  was  known.  He  had  a  naorbid 
dread  of  robbers,  and  would  start  up  from  his  bed 
at  night  in  the  greatest  alarm  if  he  heard  any  un¬ 
usual  noise. 

The  swearing-in  of  the  Drury  Lane  army  occu¬ 
pied  a  very  long  time.  The  magistrates  on  the 
bench  were  no  less  embarrassed  than  the  tragedians, 
comedians,  &c.  who  were  massed  before  them,  being 
quite  unaccustomed  to  the  presence  of  so  much 


talent.  I  think  they  speculated  in  their  own  minds 
as  to  which  were  the  clowns  and  which  were  the 
tragedians ;  but  I  am  sure  there  was  nothing  in  the 
personal  appearance  of  the  gentlemen  to  guide 
them  to  the  right  conclusion,  for  on  solemn  occa¬ 
sions  a  clown  can  come  out,  in  the  matter  of  cos¬ 
tume,  as  “  solemn  "  as  any  wearer  of  the  high-heeled 
buskin.  It  was  on  this  interesting  occasion  that  we 
were  invited  to  assist  at  the  cutting  of  the  cake, 
whereby  Eaddeley  had  purchased  immortality. 

We  presented  ourselves  at  the  stage  door,  and 
after  presenting  our  credentials,  were  duly  admitted. 
Reaching  the  wing,  where  one  set  of  pantomimists 
were  impatiently  waiting  for  another  set  of  panto- 
miraists  to  come  off,  we  tbund  the  Pantaloon  telling 
a  funny  story  illustrative  of  the  exaggerated  fears 
which  had  been  aroused  by  the  Fenian  outrage  at 
Clerkenwell.  We  had  better  tell  the  story  as  he 
told  it,  with  the  embellishments  which  he  was  able 
to  give  it  after  recovering  from  his  fright. 

“  We  were  driving  down  by  the  side  of  the  House 
of  Correction,  me  and  the  missis  in  a  hansom,  when 
we  were  run  into  by  a  four-wheeler.  The  shafts 
and  the  harness  got  entangled  somehow  or  other, 
and  an  organ-grinder,  who  was  grinding  away  on 
the  pavement  under  the  prison  wall,  put  down  his 
bo.x  of  tunes,  and  came  across  to  help  us.  The 
missis  and  me  got  out  and  waited  on  the  pavement 
until  the  cabby  put  his  harness  to  rights.  Well,  as 
we  were  waiting  there,  along  comes  two  swells,  one 
of  them  a  hee-haw  sort  of  Dundreary  chap  with  a 
glass  in  his  eye  and  a  cigar  in  his  mouth.  Just  as 
they  passed  us  the  hee-haw  swell  kicked  his  foot 
against  the  man’s  organ.  The  other  one  immedi¬ 
ately  shouted  out,  ‘  It’s  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  don’t 
touch  it’  ‘  Nonsense,’  said  the  swell.  ‘  I  tell  you  it 
is,’  said  the  other ;  ‘  and  they  ’re  going  to  blow  up 
the  House  of  Correction  with  it’  The  swell,  how¬ 
ever,  stooped  down  with  the  lighted  cigar  in  his 
mouth,  and  inspected  it  through  his  eyeglass.  The 
other  ran  away  in  a  fright.  ‘  Stop,  stop,’  cried  the 
swell,  ‘  I  see  what  it  is,’  and  twigging  the  handle  he 
began  to  turn  it,  when  the  organ  began  where  it 
left  off  with, — 

^*0  no,  no  ;  not  for  Joseph  ; 

Not  for  Joseph,  not  for  J«)e.” 

“  The  grinder  was  across  the  road  in  a  minute, 
and  as  the  missis  and  me  jumped  into  the  cab,  we 
heard  him  swearing  at  the  swell  and  crying  out, 
‘What  for  you  touch  my  organ,  —  on  you  go, — 
here  we  are  again,  how ’s  your  mother  ?  Oh  !  I ’ve 
lost  a  fourpenny  bit.’”  Ilis  cue  came  just  as  he 
had  finished  bis  story,  and  in  a  minute  he  was  doing 
hips  and  cascades  with  Clown,  Harlequin,  and 
Columbine. 

The  name  of  Baddeley  would  never  have  sur¬ 
vived  but  for  the  Drury  Lane  cake.  Baddeley 
decreed  himself  immortality  by  the  following  clause 
in  his  will :  —  . 

“  I  bequeath  the  sum  of  .£100  Three  per  cent 
Consolidated  Bank  Annuities,  to  purchase  a  twelfth- 
cake  with  wine  and  punch,  which  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  are  requested  to 
partake  of  every  Twelfth  Night  in  the  great  green¬ 
room,  forever.” 

The  special  mention  of  the  great  green-room  was 
somewhat  invidious,  considering  that  the  second 
green-room  in  Drury  Lane  Theatre  is  devoted  to 
the  supernumeraries,  to  whom  the  cake,  wine,  and 
punch  would  have  been  a  real  treat.  But  there  is 
no  cake  and  wine  for  the  supers.  Baddeley  forgot 
them ;  or,  possibly,  considering  their  numbers  at  pan- 
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tomime  time,  be  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
leave  the  necessary  sum.  Who  was  this  Baddeley  V 
I  am  free  to  confess  that,  until  I  heard  of  the  cake,  I 
knew  nothing  whatever  about  him.  Nevertheless, 
Baddeley  was  a  man  of  some  mark  in  his  day.  He 
was  an  actor,  of  course,  —  a  member  of  the  Drury 
Lane  company  when  Foote  was  one  of  its  bright 
particular  stars.  He  had  been  groom  of  the  cham¬ 
bers  to  Ixird  North,  and  with  him  had  made  the 
grand  tour  of  Europe.  He  came  back,  speaking 
French  like  a  native,  and  displaying  a  great  talent 
for  mimicking  foreigners  of  all  kinds.  It  was  by  the 
advice  of  Foote  that  he  left  “  service  ”  and  took 
to  the  stage.  When  in  after  years  Baddeley  quar¬ 
relled  with  his  old  master,  and  challenged  him  to  a 
duel,  Foote  said,  “  Here ’s  an  ungrateful  fellow ;  1 
let  him  change  the  spit  for  the  sword,  and  now  he 
wants  to  run  me  through  with  it.”  It  does  not  ap¬ 
pear,  however,  that  Baddeley  was  ever  a  cook.  The 
cake  and  wine  bequest  led  me  to  infer  that  Badde¬ 
ley  was  a  very  bad  actor,  who  saw  no  way  to  the 
perpetuation  of  his  name  except  by  payment.  But 
it  was  not  so.  Baddeley  was  a  very  good  actor. 
He  was  the  original  Moses  in  the  “  School  for  Scan¬ 
dal,”  and,  it  was  said,  “played  the  part  inimitably.” 
His  Crignon  in  the  “  Heiress,”  his  Katzaubucker  in 
the  “  Disbanded  Officer,”  his  Brainworm  in  “  Every 
Man  in  his  Humor,”  were  all  representations  of 
[  striking  originality.  lie  also  played  Shakespearian 
I  characters  well.  His  forte  was  the  eccentric.  He 
could  play  a  Jew,  a  Swiss,  a  Frenchman,  and  a  Ger¬ 
man  to  perfection.  On  the  19th  of  November,  1 794, 
Baddeley  was  taken  suddenly  ill  in  his  room  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  while  dressing  for  the  part  of 
Moses,  and  died  next  day. 

When  his  will  was  opened  it  was  found  to  contain 
the  clause  above  mentioned,  and  another  bequeath¬ 
ing  .two  houses  at  iloulsey,  in  sight  of  Garrick’s 
villa  at  Hampton,  for  an  asylum  for  decayed  actors  ; 
and  that  his  pensioners  might  not  lose  their  old 
habit  of  acting,  they  were  to  carry  about  with  them 
a  small  sum  of  money,  which  they  were  directed  to 
give  to  the  poor  with  an  air  of  its  being  their  own. 

The  bequest  in  this  shape  did  not  answer  its  pur¬ 
pose,  and  the  estate  is  now  incorporated  with  the 
Drury  Lane  Theatrical  Fund.  It  must  not  be  fon 
gotten  that  Baddeley  founded  the  Garrick  Society, 
out  of  which  grew  the  still  flourishing  Garrick  Club. 
Reviewing  these  records  of  the  man,  we  cannot  but 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Robert  Baddeley  was  an 
excellent  actor  and  a  very  worthy  fellow. 

On  entering  the  great  green-room  to  view  the 
cutting  of  Baddeley’s  cake,  we  were  not  a  little  sur¬ 
prised  to  observe  that  the  festive  commemoration 
was  regarded  by  the  officials  of  the  theatre  some¬ 
what  in  the  light  of  a  nuisance.  It  might  possibljf 
have  taken  some  of  the  conceit  out  of  Baddeley  if 
he  could  have  looked  up  and  seen  how  little  respect 
was  paid  to  his  memory,  how  little  he  himself  was 
remembered  in  connection  with  the  occasion.  The 
pantomime  of  “  Faw  Fee  Fo  Fum;  or.  Harlequin 
Jack  the  Giant-Killer,”  was  in  full  swing.  The 
“  opening  ”  had  just  come  to  a  triumphant  conclu¬ 
sion  in  Mr.  Reverley’s  “  Realms  of  Lace,”  and  the 
I  wings  were  blocked  with  pantomiinists  and  their 
properties.  When  there  are  three  clowns,  three 
pantaloons,  three  harlequins,  and  three  columbines 
in  a  pantomime,  as  there  were  in  this,  the  aggre¬ 
gate  of  “  property  ”  belonging  to  them  is  enormous, 
—  pens  upon  pens  of  pigs,  acres  of  carrots  and  tur¬ 
nips,  miles  of  sausages,  babies  in  long  clothes,  des¬ 
tined  to  be  sat  upon,  without  number,  quartern 


loaves  enough  to  stock  a  baker’s  shop,  legs  of  mutton 
sufficient  to  set  a  butcher  up  in  business.  Behind 
the  scenes  there  is  scarcely  room  to  move  for  prop- 
erties,  which  are  invading,  even  the  great  green¬ 
room,  where  Baddeley’s  cake  is  lying  in  state,  with 
a  big  knife  by  its  side,  as  if  it  had  committed  suicide 
or  been  mui^ered.  In  the  heat  and  hurry  of  the 
pantomime,  changes  of  dress  are  sometimes  made  in 
the  green-room,  that  charmed  apartment  being  in 
close  proximity  to  the  stage.  The  ceremonial  pre¬ 
scribed  by  Baddeley  interferes  with  this  conveni¬ 
ence,  and  artistes  who  are  driven  to  change  their 
costume  behind  a  wing  or  in  a  scene  dock,  are  heard 
to  mention  the  name  of  Baddeley  in  terms  anything 
but  respectful.  ' 

The  meanness  of  Baddeley  is  also  commented 
upon.  The  interest  of  one  hundred  pounds  Three 
per  Cent  Consolidated  Bank  Annuities  is  only  three 
pounds.  Now  you  cannot  purchase  much  wine  (and 
the  will  directs  wine  as  well  as  cake  and  punch) 
with  three  pounds;  no,  not  even  in  these  days  of  i 
reduced  duties.  The  consequence  is  that  the  mana¬ 
ger  is  under  the  obligation,  for  his  own  credit’s  sake, 
to  supplement  the  Baddeley  bequest  with  a  few 
pounds  out  of  his  own  pocket,  in  order  to  provide  ' 
even  a  taste  of  wine  and  cake  for  the  numerous  fre¬ 
quenters  of  the  great  green-room.  No  solemn  cere¬ 
monial  attended  the  cutting  of  Baddeley’s  cake.  It 
was  cut  and  dispensed  much  as  the  plum-pudding 
is  cut  and  dispensed  at  the  cook’s  shop.  Fanto- 
mimists  ran  in  from  their  work,  snatched  a  slice  of 
cake,  gobbled  it  up,  and  ran  back  again  to  the  seri¬ 
ous  business  of  flip-flapping  on  the  stage.  Clown 
would  have  his  cake  at  one  time  and  his  glass  of 
punch  at  another,  when  the  business  of  the  scene 
gave  him  leisure  to  swallow  it.  Generally  Badde¬ 
ley’s  treat  was  snatched,  giving  the  quiet  spectator 
the  idea  that  it  was  part  of  the  pantomime,  and 
that  they  were  all  playing  at  stealing  cake  and 
wine. 

Just  for  a  moment  the  scene  in  the  green-room 
presented  a  tableau  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  an  ar¬ 
tist.  Mr.  William  Brunton  was  there  to  photograph 
it  by  his  wonderful  psychographic  process,  and  the 
picture  is  now  transferred  to  the  pages  of  “  I.K)ndon 
Society.”  You  behold  the  manager  dispensing  Bad¬ 
deley’s  punch  from  a  china  bowl,  while  the  house¬ 
keeper  of  Old  Drury  —  what  a  house  to  keep !  —  is 
cutting  up  Baddeley’s  cake.  Behind  the  manager 
stand  the  giants  Corraoran  and  Blunderbore,  —  I 
am  not  quite  sure  that  it  was  n’t  Blunderbore  solus, 
with  his  two  heads,  which,  for  the  convenience  of 
carrying  on  his  shoulders,  he  certainly  did  not  find 
better  than  one,  —  both  heads  with  open  mouths 
and  eager  teeth  ready  for  the  cake.  On  the  right 
you  observe  Goody  Hardbake,  Jack’s  foster-mother. 
And  who  should  she  be  in  the  coronet  with  the  long 
flowing  hair  and  the  lovely  boots  but  Nectarine, 
princess  of  the  fruit  fairies !  Nc.xt  to  her,  I  think, 
IS  Pigwiggin,  the  chief  of  the  “Cornish”  drolls, 
turning  his  back,  strange  to  say,  upon  the  cake. 
Clown,  of  course,  is  well  in  front,  helping  himself,  but 
laying  aside  his  boisterous  and  larcenous  habits  here 
in  the  green-room,  and  behaving  himself  like  a  gen¬ 
tleman.  I  cannot  help  pausing  here  to  remark  upon 
the  incongruous  appearance  which  a  clown  or  pan¬ 
taloon  presents,  when,  in  the  intervals  of  stage  busi¬ 
ness,  you  engage  him  in  conversation  about  the 
serious  affairs  of  life. 

He  is  telling  you,  perhaps,  of  some  domestic  trou¬ 
ble  or  personal  affliction.  It  is  strange,  very  strange, 
to  see  struggling  through  the  thick  haze  of  paint  and 
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!  fantastic  frippery  the  soul  and  heart  of  a  man,  — 
i  jtrange  to  see  a. tear  standing  in  that  eye, —  strange 
!  to  bear  a  sigh  heaving  from  that  breast.  Strange, 
but  in  no  wise  shocking ;  for  these  painted  drolls 
are  doing  honest  work,  and  if  they  are  honest  men 
I  they  are  as  near  heaven  as  any  performer  in  rochet 
I  and  mitre.  Behold,  standing  on  tiptoe  and  bend- 
I  ing  expectantly  over  the  eaxe,  Sylva,  fairy  of  the 
I  woods  and  groves ;  and  on  the  sofa,  Fastorella,  fairy 
I  of  the  fields  and  meadows,  sharing  her  cake  with 
I  Fincher,  Faw  Fee  Fo  Fum’s  dog.  It  was  very 
1  pretty  to  see  Pastorella  lift  up  the  woolly  dog’s  false 
face  and  give  master  Bow-wow  a  kiss.  Tmcky  dog  ! 
And  there  is  Harlequin,  looking  somewhat  serious, 
for  besides  having  to  trip  and  bat  and  pirouette,  he 
carries  on  his  shoulders  the  responsibility  of  the  bal¬ 
lets  and  the  various  groupings.  You  should  see 
him  drilling  his  young  ladies.  How  patient  he  is 
with  them  !  how  gently  and  pleasantly  he  speaks  to 
them !  how  anxious  they  are  to  please  him  and  to 
do  their  best  for  him  !  Our  Harlequin  is  not  of  the 
“  good  old  ”  school,  whose  principle  was  to  bully, 
and  shout,  and  swear.  He  behaves  himself  like  a 
gentleman,  and  treats  all  his  ballet  girls  like  ladies. 

I  see  a  figure  in  Mr.  Brunton’s  picture  that  casts 
a  deep  shadow  over  my  recollection  of  the  living 
scene  which  he  depicts,  —  it  is  that  of  Mr.  Barnes 
the  pantaloon.  He  is  partaking  of  Baddeley’s  cake 
and  wine  for  the  last  time.  When  the  pantomime 
of  last  year  was  over  he  went  home  to  die.  The 
circumstances  attending  his  last  days  were  deeply 
affecting.  His  occupation  was  gone,  it  would  not 
come  round  again  for  nine  months.  He  went  about 
a  moping,  melancholy  man,  and  one  sad  day  his  ex¬ 
istence  became  intolerable  to  him.  .  .  .  He  was  a 
worthy,  kind-hearted  man.  Peace  be  with  him  ! 

There  was  some  toast-drinking  over  Baddeley’s 
punch ;  but  no  one  drank  to  tne  memory  of  the 
founder  of  the  feast.  Such  is  the  fame  that  is  pur¬ 
chased  with  money. 


AUNT  GRACE’S  SWEETHEART. 

UY  MARK  LEMON. 

Dr.  Greoory  always  told  the  story  of  Aunt 
Grace  Maxwell’s  Sweetheart  after  this  manner,  and 
when  he  had  been  duly  furnished  with  a  second  dose 
of  “  Pipkin  punch,”  composed  according  to  a  recipe 
of  Charles  IL,  and  only  known  in  his  family  :  — 

“  My  mother  was  a  light-hearted  woman,  as  I  re¬ 
member  her,  with  a  handsome  and  intelligent  face, 
dark  gray  eyes,  and  a  profusion  of  chestnut  ringlets. 
She  was  rather  short  in  figure,  but  her  form  was 
faultless,  and  she  had  the  merriest  laugh  I  ever 
heard.  She  was  fond  of  a  practical  joke,  by  no 
means  an  unladylike  propensity  in  her  young  days, 
though  happily  long  discountenanced,  and  by  no 
one  more  than  by  my  mother.  My  father  being  a 
captain  in  the  merchant  service,  my  mother  usually 
spent  the  time  he  was  absent  on  his  voyages  with 
her  aunt,  who  was  a  widow  with  a  good  property, 
and  no  encumbrances  except  myself,  whom  she  loved 
and  indulged  to  the  utmost.  My  aunt  —  of  course 
I  mean  my  great  aunt  —  being  only  forty,  with 
three  thousand  a  year  at  her  own  disposal,  was  as 
handsome  as  English  matrons  generally  are  who 
commence  W  being  pretty  in  their  maidenhood, 
had  many  offers ;  but  she  had  given  her  whole  heart 
to  the  man  whom  she  had  married,  and  had  none 
left  for  any  one  else.  She  lived  contented  with  the 
memory  of  a  happy  past,  made  so  by  the  love  of 
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him  who  had  gone  before  to  the  better  land,  where 
all  is  love. 

“  Among  other  suitors  was  a  well-to-do  lawyer, 
about  Aunt  Grace’s  age,  an  emigrant  from  the  prin¬ 
cipality  whence  my  mother’s  family  originally  came, 
and  who  had  been  a  constant  visitor  during  the  life 
of  my  uncle.  His  proposal  met  with  similar  dis¬ 
couragement  to  all  the  others,  but  for  the  sake  of 
old  times  he  was  allowed  to  continue  his  friendship. 
He  was  persevering  and  constant,  and  annually 
tried  it  on  again,  and  always  with  the  same  result, 
until  Mr.  David  Thomas’s  declarations  were  looked 
for  like  the  waits  and  the  holly,  the  misletoe,  the 
mince-pies,  and  other  Christmas  cheer. 

“  As  my  aunt  was  not  offended  at  Mr.  Thomas’s 
pertinacity,  neither  was  he  at  his  rejections.  His 
visits  were  continued,  and  so  constantly  that  it 
came  to  be  thought  that  Mr.  David  Thomas  was  an 
accepted  suitor,  —  an  idea  which  my  aunt  did  not 
discourage,  as  it  defended  her  from  the  assaults  of 
other  assailants. 

“  ‘  Old  Thomas  ’  was  greatly  disliked  by  my  mother 
and  her  two  cousins,  who  suggested  that  Aunt  Grace’s 
money  was  the  cause  of  his  constancy,  as  he  was 
saving  to  meanness,  and  often  gave  extra  trouble 
by  coming  late  for  dinner ;  and  trouble  was  all  he 
did  give,  as  no  servant  was  ever  known  to  be  the 
richer  for  him.  He  never  took  the  young  ladies  to 
the  play  nor  the  Opera,  nor  to  any  of  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  balls  then  popular  with  the  upper  middle  class ; 
but  if  Aunt  Grace  gratified  the  young  people  with 
such  amusements,  he  came  in  at  halt  price,  or  met 
them  at  the  door,  amply  remunerating  himself  by 
his  indulgence  at  supper. 

“  There  was  always  some  little  plot  against  old 
Thomas.  Aunt  Grace  was  fond  of  whist,  and  would 
play  sixpenny  points  in  preference  to  silver  three- 
pennies,  which  Mr.'Thomas  generally  proposed,  and 
no  wonder.  Mr.  Thomas  was  very  near-sighted, 
and  had  a  bad  memory,  so,  as  my  aunt  was  invaria¬ 
bly  his  partner,  the  young  people  opposed  to  them  had 
no  hesitation  in  taking  his  (jueen  of  hearts  with  the 
king  of  diamonds,  and  covering  the  knave  of  clubs 
with  the  queen  of  spades.  Aunt  Grace  connived 
at  these  irregularities,  which  had  their  origin  in  no 
other  motive  than  plaguing  old  Thomas,  who  hated 
to  lose  his  money.  I  am  bound  to  say,  for  the  cred¬ 
it  of  my  mother  and  my  aunt  and  cousins,  that  the 
money  was  devoted  to  charitable  purposes. 

“  I  have  said  that  my  mother  was  a  light-hearted 
woman  ;  and  her  cousin  Janet  was  a  fair  match  for 
her.  Aunt  Grace  having  taken  a  cottage  for  the 
summer  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  old  Thomas 
presented  himself  there  one  evening,  uninvited. 
Somewhat  to  the  consternation  of  my  aunt,  and 
greatly  to  the  disgust  of  the  young  ladies,  ‘he  had 
come  to  pass  the  night,  as  was  evident  from  his  lit¬ 
tle  valise,  which  was  adapted  to  a  most  limited 
wardrobe,  and  might  have  been  only  intended  as  an 
intimation  to  his  friends  that  he  required  to  be 
lodged  as  well  as  fed.  It  is  probable  our  good-na¬ 
tured  aunt  might  have  pleaded  the  slight  impropri¬ 
ety  of  a  widow  and  her  nieces  receiving  a  bachelor 
admirer,  but  the  weather  turned  out  exceedingly 
wet,  and  old  Thomas  proffered  his  willingness  to 
sleep  on  a  sofa  or  on  the  kitchen  dresser,  rather  than 
go  to  the  next  inn,  some  two  miles  off.  He  was 
compelled,  he  said,  to  leave  for  London  by  the  first 
coach  in  the  morning,  having  business  in  court.  Un¬ 
der  the  circumstances,  therefore,  he  was  permitted  to 
remain. 

“  Amongst  old  Thomas’s  little  peculiarities  was  his 
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non-adherence  to  any  continuous  style  of  costume, 
if  we  except  a  black  coat,  and  a  cream-colored  cra¬ 
vat  which  had  originally  been  white.  At  one  time 
he  would  appear  in  tight  pantaloons  and  shoes  ;  at 
another  in  Cossack  trousers,  through  which  pro¬ 
truded  his  foot  encased  in  a  black  worsted  stocking 
and  shoe,  instead  of  the  well-polished  Wellington 
required  to  give  effect  to  the  once  fashionable  gar¬ 
ment.  On  the  present  occasion  he  appeared  in  a 
pair  of  blue  elastic  tights  and  hessian  boots,  minus 
one  tassel.  This  peculiarity  as  regards  costume  was, 
after  a  time,  discovered  to  proceed  from  the  fact  of 
his  having  obtained  the  settlement  of  a  bill  of  costs 
in  kind,  due  to  him  from  a  dealer  in  left-oflf  ward¬ 
robes.  The  evening  being  too  wet  to  admit  of  going 
out  of  doors,  whist  had  oeen  resorted  to,  and  old 
Thomas  had  been  cheated  of  some  shilling  or  two 
as  usual,  which  he  made  up  by  requiring  a  large 
basin  of  gruel,  amply  flavored  with  rum.  In  the 
morning  my  mother  and  her  cousins  were  astir  by 
daylight;  and.  as  the  rain  had  left  off,  they  went  out 
for  a  walk,  leaving  word  that  they  should  not  re¬ 
turn  until  after  the  hour  which  old  Thomas  had 
announced  for  his  departure  to  London.  The  cause 
of  this  rather  singular  conduct  was  fully  explained 
when  old  Thomas  put  on  his  hessians,  as  he  found 
that  the  mischievous  cousins  had  made  them  the 
receptacle  for  the  grouts  used  the  preceding  night. 
Old  Thomas’s  indignation  was  naturally  very  great; 
but  he  was  compelled  to  mount  the  coach,  vowing 
that  he  would  never  enter  the  house  of  my  aunt 
again.  Old  Thomas  kept  his  word  so  long  as  my 
aunt  remained  in  the  country. 

“  His  wrath  was  very  great ;  but,  after  a  time,  not 
sufficient  to  keep  him  away  from  going  to  Aunt 
Grace’s  comfortable  fireside  and  hot  suppers. 

“  We  had  gone  one  Christmas  time  to  spend  the 
holidays  at  Brighton,  my  father’s  health  requiring 
sea  air,  and  Aunt  Grace  had  also  taken  a  small 
house  for  herself  and  her  nieces,  so  that  we  might 
have  the  usual  family  gathering  on  Christmas  Day. 
Old  Thomas  had  been  usually  a  guest  on  these  oc¬ 
casions,  as  he  had  no  relations  in  London ;  but  on 
this  occasion  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  ask 
him,  as  the  journey  could  at  that  time  be  only  made 
by  coach,  and  the  weather  promised  to  be  season¬ 
ably  inclement.  He  was  not  to  be  avoided,  how¬ 
ever  ;  and  a  letter  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th,  to  say  that  he  might  be  expected  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve. 

“  When  he  arrived  at  Aunt  Grace’s,  his  luggage 
was  again  confined  to  the  little  valise.  Ho  wore  a 
rough  Witney  coat,  —  one  is  rarely  seen  nowadays 
and  was,  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  chiefly  con¬ 
fined  to  the  use  of  country  people  and  the  old 
watchmen  :  under  it  was  a  suit  of  black,  consisting 
of  a  coat,  waistcoat,  knee-breeches,  and  black  silk 
stockings ;  and  in  this  state  of  full-<lress  had  old 
Thomas  travelled  some  fifty  odd  miles,  on  a  bitter 
December  day,  outside  the  Item  coach.  He  was,  as 
might  have  l^en  expected,  nearly  frozen  to  death ; 
and  I  well  remember  my  surprise  at  the  quantity  of 
hot  brandy  and  water  required  to  thaw  him  !  Even 
Aunt  Grace  was  vexed  at  what  she  felt  to  be  a  lib¬ 
erty  on  the  part  of  her  admirer;  but  her  nature 
was  too  gentle  to  be  revengeful,  and  she  therefore 
contented  herself  with  securing  a  bed  for  him  at  the 
New  Ship,  which  Mr.  Thomas  duly  occupied,  and 
for  which  (from  a  sense  of  delicacy,  perhaps,  con¬ 
sidering  himself  my  aunt’s  guest)  he  omitted  to  pay. 

“  As  the  families  had  arrangeti  to  spend  Christmas 
Eve  together,  Aunt  Grace  had  no  choice  but  to 


bring  old  Thomas  on  to  my  father,  whose  hospitable 
disposition  overlooked  intrusion,  and,  continuing  the 
warm  applications  commenced  at  Aunt  Grace’s,  old 
Thomas  had  to  be  escorted  at  an  early  hour  to  the 
New  Ship  by  our  footman.  For  some  reason  or  the 
other,  old  Thomas  would  not  go  abroad  in  his  Wit¬ 


ney  coat,  and  it  was  therefore  left  hanging  up  in  the 
hall  at  Aunt  Grace’s  lodgings,  where  it  came  at 


last  to  be  so  suggestive  to  me  of  a  London  watchman,  ' 
that  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  complete 
the  resemblance  by  adding  the  large  letters  indi¬ 
cating  the  parish  to  which  the  gu.ardian  of  the  night 
belonged.  The  only  mode  of  doing  this  which  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  was  to  form  the  letters  of  red  sealing- 
wax  ;  and  accordingly,  with  the  assistance  of  my 
mischievous  cousin  (but  quite  unknown  to  aunty), 

I  designed  a  royal  crown,  with  G.  R.  as  its  support¬ 
ers.  The  day  after  Christmas  Day  old  Thomas  ' 
had  to  return  to  London,  and  was  no  doubt  surprised  ■ 
at  the  attention  of  my  cousin,  who  insisted  upon 
helping  him  into  his  Witney  coat  when  the  Item  (as 
the  coach  was  named)  called  at  the  door  for  its 
passenger.  It  was  not  until  the  coach  drove  away 
that  Aunt  Grace  became  aware  of  the  trick  which 
had  been  played  on  her  self-invited  visitor ;  and  it  is 
right  to  own  that  she  was  very  angry  at  the  perpe¬ 
tration  of  this  practical  joke. 

“  When  old  Thomas  discovered  the  liberty  which 
had  been  taken  with  him,  there  can  be  no  question 
but  he  was  ‘  mighty  indignant,’  as  he  actually 
wrote  to  my  father,  claiming  thirty  shillings  for  the 
damage  done  to  the  coat,  which  he  stated  he  had 
only  borrowed  from  a  friend.  My  father  gave  me  a 
sharp  wigging,  but  I  heard  him  telling  the  story 
afterwards  to  my  mother  as  a  capital  joke. 

“  Any  other  man  but  old  Thomas  would  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  was  unpopular  In  our  family ;  but 
he  was  determined  not  to  see,  anil  resolutely  kept 
his  ground,  notwithstanding  that  Aunt  Grace’s  fail¬ 
ing  health  made  it  inconvenient  to  receive  him  at 
all  times.  At  last,  constant  residence  in  the  coun¬ 
try  was  advised  for  my  aunt,  who  therefore  disposed 
of  her  house  in  town,  and  went  to  live  some  hundred 
miles  from  London,  taking  with  her  one  of  her  nieces, 
—  an  orphan,  and  who  was  devotedly  attached  to  her 
aunt.  Old  Thomas  was  greatly  disturbed  when  he 
heard  of  these  arrangements  for  the  future,  and  was 
even  inconsiderate  enough  to  call  all  doctors  hum¬ 
bugs,  and  to  prognosticate  an  early  death  to  Aunt 
Grace  if  she  attempted  to  bury  herself  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  For  this  display  of  selfishness  my  mother  rated 
him  well. 

“  Two  days  before  Aunt  Grace  was  to  leave  Lon¬ 
don  forever,  the  twopenny  postman  brought  her  a 
letter.  It  was  from  old  Thomas,  —  a  love-letter. 

“  Love-letters  are  generally  very  spoony  affairs, 
and  uninteresting  to  every  one  but  the  persons  to 
whom  they  are  addressed  ;  but  old  Thomas’s  was  so 
unique  that  I  will  repeat  it  as  nearly  as  I  can  re¬ 
member  it.  It  was  dated  from  Stajiks  Inn,  and  ran 
nearly  thus :  — 


‘“My  dkau  Mrs.  Maxwkll, — 

“  ‘  I  do  not  think  you  can  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
my  strong  regard  for  you,  after  the  many’  propo¬ 
sals  I  have  made  to  you,  and  the  many  indignities 
I  have  put  up  with  for  your  sake  from  your  nieces 
and  that  cub  of  Mrs.  Gregory’s.’  (The  cub  mean¬ 
ing  me.)  ‘  I  once  more  ask  you  to  become  my 
wife,  and  on  the  following  terms  :  — 

“  ‘  I  will  take  a  house  in  any  part  of  London  you 
may  select,  not  exceeding  £200  a  year. 
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“  ‘  I  will  keep  you  a  carriage  and  pair,  coachman 
,  and  footman. 

“‘I  will  settle  on  you  £10,000,  provided  you  out- 
;  live  me. 

I  “  ‘  Your  own  property  shall  be  settled  upon  your¬ 
self  for  your  own  life,  with  the  reversion  of  £10,000 
'  thereof  to  mo,  should  I  prove  to  be  the  survi- 
j  Tor. 

“‘I  will  give  you  at  once  £5,000  for  your  freehold 
property,  and  which  now  only  realizes  you  £150  a 
year. 

I  “  ‘  Household  expenses  to  be  paid  out  of  our  joint 
income. 

“  ‘  Our  marriage  to  take  place  in  a  month  from 
the  date  of  your  acceptance. 

‘  An  early  answer  will  oblige 
“  ‘  Your  faithful  servant, 

“  ‘  David  Tiiom.vs.’ 

“  Aunt  Grace  was  a  clever  woman,  but  she  was  a 
woman  pur  et  simple  also ;  and  the  constancy  of  her 
old  admirer  touched  her.  She  therefore,  having 
read  his  letter,  refolded  it,  and  put  it  quietly  into 
her  pocket  Nor  was  its  contents  known  to  us 
until  some  months  afterwards,  when  she  was  com¬ 
pletely  satisfied  at  the  refusal  she  had  given,  by  dis¬ 
covering  that  the  piece  of  freehold  land  which 
Thomas  had  so  generously  offered  to  purchase  was 
worth  £10,000  at  least,  being  wanted  for  the  termi¬ 
nus  of  one  of  the  great  railways,  just  then  in  course 
of  development 

“  From  that  time  we  lost  sight  of  old  Thomas  for 
many  years.  lie  was  either  disgusted  at  his  rejec¬ 
tion,  or  ashamed  at  having  his  little  dodge  discov¬ 
ered. 

“  A  few  months  before  Aunt  Grace’s  death,  at  the 
request  of  my  mother,  I  paid  a  visit  to  Staples  Inn, 
to  see  if  ‘  David  Thomas  ’  still  appeared  on  the 
doorway  of  No.  — ,  Staples  Inn. 

“  ‘  No,’  the  porter  told  me ;  ‘  ^Ir.  Thomas  had 
been  gone  for  a  year  or  more,  and  was  off  the 
law-list.’ 

II.  ; 

“  Aunt  Grace  died  in  December.  She  was  sin¬ 
cerely  beloved  by  us  all,  and  her  death  cast  a  certain 
amount  of  gloom  upon  what  with  us  was  usually  the 
merriest  time  of  the  year.  I  am  still  old-fashioned 
enough  to  keep  Christmas,  as  it  is  called  ;  and  find, 
without  any  ‘  j;ush  ’  or  aflectation,  that  there  are 
pleasant  associations  with  that  period  of  the  year 
which  come  at  none  other,  —  not  the  least  welcome, 
the  recollection  of  the  old  house  at  home,  and  the 
genial  man,  my  father,  who  had  the  happy  knack  of 
taking  sunshine  with  him  wherever  he  went.  My 
mother,  too,  —  but  you  know  all  about  her.  Well,  we 
were  making  ourselves  as  merry  as  we  could  in  our 
miserable-looking  mourning  garments  (how  I  hate 
mourning !  —  too  often,  indeed,  ‘  the  mockery  of 
woe !  ’ )  when  the  man-servant  asked  to  speak  to 
my  father.  My  mother’s  thoughts,  no  doubt,  flew 
away  to  the  kitchen  chimney,  prone  to  take  fire  on 
the  most  important  occasions.  It  could  n’t  be  the 
pudding  that  was  in  difficulties,  or  she  would  have 
been  the  person  called  for.  Her  conjectures  were 
soon  at  an  end  by  my  father  returning  in  a  few 
minutes,  followed  by  a  stranger,  as  we  thought. 

“  ‘  An  old  friend,  my  dear,’  said  my  father,  ‘  who 
has  been  good  enough  to  look  us  up  on  Christmas 
Eve  :  ^Ir.  Thomas,  my  dears.’ 

“  My  mother  fairly  stared  at  the  dingy  apparition 
which  stood  bowing  and  grinning  as  be  approached. 


placing  at  last  an  icy  band  in  hers,  almost  sending  j 
the  blood  cold  to  her  heart.  I 

“  ‘  Long  since  we  have  met,  Mrs.  Gregory ;  but  I  I 
was  passing  by,  and,  recollecting  your  former  kind-  i 
ness,  I  thought  I  would  venture  to  intrude,  if  only  I 
for  half  an  hour.’  j 

“  My  mother,  of  course,  gave  him  welcome,  whilst  j 
my  father  wheeled  an  easy-chair  closer  to  the  fire,  j 
and  bade  his  guest  to  be  seated.  A  more  miserable  I 
object  could  scarcely  have  been  abroad  on  that  cold  | 
Christmas  night.  His  threadbare  coat  was  fastened 
across  his  chest  by  what  few  buttons  that  remained, 
whilst  a  piece  of  string  seemed  to  be  the  mainstay 
of  the  centre.  His  trousers  glistened  in  the  firelight ; 
and  those  who  looked  closely  at  them  would  have 
seen  that,  where  the  folds  came,  they  were  worn  ^ 
through,  and  showed  no  under-covering  to  the  spare, 
shrivmled  limbs  of  the  wearer. 

“  Old  Thomas,  in  his  younger  days,  always  had  an 
odd  sniffing  manner,  but  now,  from  the  effects  of  the 
cold,  bis  nasal  peculiarity  was  so  incessant  that  my 
mother  quietly  left  the  room,  and  returned  with  a 
pocket-handkerchief,  which  she  presented  with  a 
smile  to  her  old  antagonist.  He  received  it  with  a 
simple  ‘  Thank  you  :  always  thoughtful  ’ ;  and  the 
rest  of  the  party  was  equally  thankful. 

“  I  shall  never  forget  the  hunger  in  that  man’s  looks. 

I  have  seen  many  sad  faces  in  my  time,  pinched  and 
lined  by  want,  but  there  was  something  terrible  in 
the  expression  of  David  Thomas  when  the  servant 
brought  in  a  well-fumishcd  supper-tray,  which  my 
mother  had  quietly  ordered.  Nor  can  I  forget  the  ' 
ravenous  manner  in  which  the  hungry  man  devoured  j 
the  food  placed  at  his  disposal,  nor  the  time  he  re-  | 
mained  occupied  in  eating.  ‘  O,  how  hungry  he  : 
must  have  been !  ’  said  my  mother  afterwards.  All 
the  shillings  and  sixpences  of  which  I  had  cheated 
him  years  ago  seemed  jingling  in  my  ears,  and  re¬ 
proaching  me  for  my  wickedness ;  and  yet  but  a 
few  years  ago  he  was  worth  thousands ! 

“  When  old  Thomas  had  finished  his  meal,  he 
took  his  seat  again  by  the  fire,  as  though  nothing 
extraordinary  had  occurred  since  he  had  left  it,  and,  | 
having  made  free  use  of  my  mother's  pocket-hand¬ 
kerchief,  said,  — 

“  ‘  I ’m  afraid  we  are  going  to  have  a  sharp 
winter  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  There  was  every  prospect  of  it,  no  doubt ;  and 
there  he  sits,’  thought  my  father,  ‘  with  no  more 
clothing  on  him  than  would  be  needful  in  the  tropics.’ 

“  After  two  or  three  sips  at  a  glass  of  hot  brandy 
and  water,  which  my  mother  had  compounded  for 
him,  old  Thomas  said,  rather  abruptly,  — 

“  ‘  So  poor  Mrs.  Maxwell  is  gone  at  last :  I  saw 
her  death  in  the  paper  yesterday.’  j 

“  ‘  Yesterday ’  said  my  father ;  ‘  it  was  there  | 
weeks  ago.’ 

‘‘  ‘  Ay,  yes  ;  but  I  don’t  often  see  the  papers  now. 

Did  she  leave  any  legacies  V  ’ 

“  ‘  Her  property  was  very  fairly  divided  amongst 
her  kindred.’ 

“  ‘  -Vnd  friends  ?  ’  asked  the  old  man. 

“  ‘  No ;  unless  her  servants  could  be  called  so,’  re¬ 
plied  my  father ;  ‘  they  were  not  forgotten.’ 

“ '  Humph !  ’  and  old  Thomas  drained  his  glass 
nearly  at  one  gulp,  and  then  rose  to  go. 

“  ‘  Well,  I  must  be  off,’  he  saiil,  as  though  he  had 
been  an  every-day  visitor.  ‘  Good  night,  my  dear 
madam  ;  good  night.  Captain.’ 

“  My  mother  was  gesticulating  to  my  father,  and 
his  own  kind  heart  soon  found  the  meaning  of  her 
pantomime.  i 
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“  ‘  But  you  ’ve  no  overcoat,  Mr.  Thomas,  and  it’s 
freezing  like  mad,’  said  my  father ;  ‘  five  degrees 
colder  since  ^ou  came  into  the  bouse.  Here,  let  me 
lend  you  this  old  rotjuelaire ;  it  will  at  least  keep 
you  warm.’ 

“  The  garment  in  (mestion  was  a  plaid  nxjuelaire 
or  cloak,  with  a  red  plush  collar,  fastened  by  a  brass 
clasp,  —  once  the  thing,  I  assure  you,  young  gentle¬ 
men  !  —  and  [,  who  have  been  sent  to  fetch  it  by  my 
mother,  felt  as  though  I  were  making  some  restitu¬ 
tion  for  the  damage  I  had  done  to  the  Witney  coat. 

“‘Well,’  replied  old  Thomas,  ‘as  you  say  it  is 
colder  since  I  came  out ;  and  this,  —  this  certainly 
is  a  comfortable  garment,  —  yes ;  I  will  borrow  it. 
Captain.  I  ’ll  send  it  back.’  He  paused. 

“  ‘  O,  don’t  trouble  yourself  about  that.  Any  time 
you  are  passing  you  can  bring  it,  you  know.’ 

“  ‘  Yes  —  yes,’  muttered  old  Thomas.  ‘  I ’ve  had 
a  charming  evening  !  —  very  pleasant  evening. 
Good  night !  ’ 

“  And,  so  talking,  old  Thomas  went  borne. 

“  Home  ?  Where  was  that  ? 

“  ‘  IIow  sorry  I  am  I  did  not  ask  him,’  said  my 
mother,  —  and  then  she  made  her  speech  about 
her  cheating.  ‘  I ’m  afraid  he  is  very  baidly  oil' ;  and 
I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  made  amends  for 
my  former  folly.’ 

“  ‘  Too  late  now,’  replied  my  father,  after  a  few 
moments’  pause.  ‘  Do  you  know,  my  dear,  I  do  not 
believe  he  is  as  poor  as  he  looks.’ 

“  ‘  Good  gracious,  my  dear !  —  when  his  hunger 
drove  him  into  our  house  to  get  a  meal !  ’  ex¬ 
claimed  my  mother. 

“  ‘  Well,  he  certainly  must  have  been  hungry  to 
have  cleared  the  dishes  as  he  did,’  replied  my  fath¬ 
er,  ‘  and  I  hope  he  is  better  for  his  stowage.  But 
it  was  not  the  supper  that  he  came  for,  —  though 
that  might  have  been  included  in  bis  calculation.’ 

“  ‘  What  then  ?  ’  asked  my  mother  in  surprise. 

“  ‘  He  came  to  know  if  Aunt  Grace  had  left  him 
a  legacy,’  said  my  father. 

“  ‘  W  hy,  he  could  have  learnt  that  for  a  shilling, 
—  could  he  not  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Yes ;  but  he  preferred  saving  his  shilling,’  re¬ 
plied  my  father.  ‘  What  I  have  seen  to-night, 
coupled  with  his  immiry  about  the  legacies,  confirms 
me  in  an  opinion  I  nave  long  entertained,  that  old 
Thomas  is  a  miserable  old  miser.’ 

“  ‘  Miser !  ’  exclaimed  my  mother ;  adding  pres¬ 
ently,  ‘  well,  he  was  always  very  stingy  and  mean, 
and  —  ’ 

“  ‘  There  are  vices  which  grow  with  age,  my  dear, 
and  bring  their  own  punishment.  None  more  so 
than  loving  money  better  than  our  fellow-crea¬ 
tures.’ 

“  ‘  Then  we ’ve  seen  the  last  of  our  old  roi^uelaire,’ 
said  I. 

“  ‘  George,  for  shame !  ’  cried  my  mother. 

“  ‘  George,  you  ’re  a  sharp  fellow,’  said  my  fa¬ 
ther.  ‘  I  don’t  believe  he  will  ever  have  the  heart  to 
return  it,  especially  as  1  almost  made  him  a  present 
of  it.’ 

“  Father  and  I  were  right.  The  old  Scotch  cloak 
came  not  back  to  us,  though  my  mother  fancied  she 
saw  it  on  a  certain  occasion. 


“  In  a  small  house  in  Islington  lived  Mrs.  Drury, 
and  of  which  she  made  the  most  by  letting  lodgings. 
The  house  consisted  of  six  rooms  only,  —  two  under¬ 
ground,  two  parlors,  and  two  upper  rooms.  The 
parlors  were  let  to  a  single  gentleman,  the  upper  to 


a  widow  and  her  daughter,  and  the  basement  Mrs. 
Drury  occupied  herself,  having  only  her  surplus  rent 
and  an  annuity  of  thirty  pounds  to  live  upon,  save 
and  except  what  she  made  by  occasional  specula¬ 
tions  at  auctions.  The  widow  and  her  daughter 
Mrs.  and  Martha  KamscA-,  were,  comparatively 
speaking,  new  comers.  Mr.  Ramsey  had  held  a 
position  of  trust  in  a  large  pianoforte  establishment 
until  his  failing  health  compelled  him  to  resign.  For 
nearly  eighteen  months  he  had  lingered  and  lingered, 
until  all  his  available  means  were  exhausted,  and  then 
very  reluctantly  he  “  declared  upon  his  club.”  He 
ought  to  have  done  so  long  before,  as  he  was  justly 
entitled  to  do;  but  from,  I  think,  a  feeling  of  false 
pride,  he  abstained,  until  he  had  hardly  a  choice 
oetween  that  and  the  workhouse.  A  few  months 
afterwards  he  died,  and  the  once  happy  home  of  the 
Ramseys  was  broken  up. 

‘‘  What  a  terrible  change  those  words  convey !  — 
none  can  know  but  the  poor  man  and  the  poor 
man’s  family.  It  is  not  a  sentimental  sorrow  at  a 
change  of  place,  —  “  the  old  familiar  room,”  —  “  the 
tree  my  father  planted,”  —  and  all  that.  It  is,  as  it 
were,  like  to  a  ship  driving  from  Its  anchor,  when 
shoals  and  rocks  are  about  her  on  every  side. 

“  The  poor  man’s  ‘  home  ’  has  been  made  bit  by 
bit,  and  every  object  within  it  marks  the  progress 
of  his  married  life.  How  hard  they  worked,  how 
closely  they  saved,  to  add  this  and  that  to  the  first 
few  necessary  purchases. 

“  With  the  small  sum  realized  by  their  remaining 
furniture,  —  some  of  it  had  been  sold  long  ago.  —  and 
the  twenty  pounds  payable  by  the  club  to  Mrs. 
Ramsey  as  ‘  a  member's  widow,’  the  mother  and 
daughter  had  to  look  the  world  in  the  face.  Mrs. 
Drury’s  rooms  were  only  eight  shillings  a  week,  and 
Martha  had  hopes  that  she  could  earn  something  by 
teaching.  Mrs.  Drury  bad  kindly  consented  to  have 
a  printed  card  with  the  words  ‘  Day  School  ’  hung 
on  the  knocker  during  the  hours  that  the  parlors 
were  absent ;  but  the  bait  hung  many  weeks  with¬ 
out  attracting  a  nibble.  Martha  did  not  wait  for 
employment  to  knock  at  the  door,  as  she  went  every 
day  in  search  of  needlework,  always  returning  with 
the  same  ill  success.  She  would  gladly  have  gone 
Into  service,  as  she  had  done  once  during  her  fath¬ 
er’s  long  sickness ;  but  she  was  a  fragile  creature, 
subject  to  recurrent  attacks  of  nervous  headache, 
which  entirely  prostrated  her  for  a  time.  Her 
mother,  too,  from  long  mental  anxiety,  had  become 
partially  paralyzed  in  her  left  arm.  Do  not  think  I 
am  describing  an  imaginary  case.  I  have  met  with 
more  than  one  similar  instance  of  combined  circum¬ 
stances  that  contributed  to  the  pains  of  poverty ; 
and  at  times  it  is  well  to  be  reminded  of  the  suifer- 
iiig  which  Is  around  us,  that  we  may  be  more  liberal 
in  our  thank-offerings  for  the  good  which  we  our¬ 
selves  enjoy. 

“  The  little  capital  of  the  Ramseys  had  sensibly 
decreased,  and  they  resolved  to  seek  cheaper  lodg¬ 
ings,  now  that  the  expectations  had  failed  which 
had  induced  them  to  pay  so  large  a  rent.  But  Airs. 
Drury  bad  become  m  some  way  attached  to  her 
lodgers,  and  was  lucky  enough  to  find  a  gentleman, 
a  surveyor,  temporarily  engaged  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  who  wanted  the  use  of  a  room  fur  two  or 
three  hours  one  day  in  the  week,  and  who  agreed  to 
pay  more  than  half  the  rent  for  the  accommodation. 
This  arrangement  afforded  help,  but  only  for  a  time. 
The  money  dwindled  still,  and  then  the  Ramseys 
had  recourse  to  the  pawnbroker.  One  by  one  the  few 
superfluities  they  possessed  were  parted  with,  until 
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there  was  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  small  amount  of 
rent  due  on  the  following  day. 

“  ‘  What  is  to  be  done  ?  What  is  to  become  of 
ns?’  asked  the  mother,  despairingly.  *  God  has 
abandoned  us.’ 

“  ‘  O,  do  not  say  that !  We  are  being  tried  very 
sorely ;  but  we  have  never  done  wrong,  and  have 
His  promise  that  the  fatherless  and  widow  will  be 
cared  for,  and  we  shall  be,  in  His  good  time,’  said 
Martha,  kneeling  down  beside  her  mother. 

“  ‘  But  when  will  that  be  ?  —  when  we  are  with¬ 
out  food  ?  To-morrow  we  shall  have  no  right  to 
stay  here.  No,  there  is  nothing  for  us  but  the  — 
that  dreadful  place !  ’ 

“  ‘  There  are  good  and  honest  people  even  in  the 
workhouse,  mother.  Think  that  —  think  anything 
but  that  Go<l  has  deserted  us.’ 

“  Mrs.  Ramsey  shook  her  head  despairingly.  Af¬ 
ter  a  few  moments’  silence  she  said,  ‘  Something 
must  be  done  to  keep  us  here.  I  would  rather 
starve  here  than  go  into  any  of  the  miserable  holes 
where  we  can  find  shelter.  I  would  rather  die  than 
be  made  a  pauper.’ 

“  ‘  We  have  striven  bravely,  I  am  sure,  — 
bravely  to  the  last,’  said  Martha.  ‘  It  would  be 
sin  to  die  by  our  own  will,  when  any  means 
were  left  us  whereby  we  could  live  out  our 
allotted  time.’ 

“  The  two  women  sat  silent  for  some  time,  each 
busy  with  her  thoughts.  They  were  aroused  by 
Mrs.  Drury  calling  from  the  bottom  of  the  stairs :  — 

“  ‘  Here ’s  a  letter  for  Mrs.  Ramsey.” 

‘“A  letter,’  cried  Martha,  hastening  from  the 
room,  her  heart  beating  rapidly  with  the  vague 
hope  that  some  good  had  come  to  them  at  their  ut¬ 
most  need. 

“  The  letter  had  been  long  in  finding  them,  and 
it  was  indorsed  with  many  addresses,  which  the  post¬ 
man  had  been  directed  to  ‘  try.’  It  was  very  brief, 
and  misspelt,  and  came  from  a  countn'  friend  of 
Mrs.  Ramsey,  to  say  that  her  sister  Charlotte,  whom 
all  had  thought  long  since  dead,  had  returned  to 
her  native  village,  and  had  been  inquiring  after 
Mrs.  Ramse}’.  There  was  not  much  to  hope  from 
this ;  but,  coming  at  this  time,  the  almost  despair¬ 
ing  women  received  it  as  a  promise  of  deliver¬ 
ance. 

“  ‘  Let  us  now  tell  our  position  to  Mrs.  Drury. 
Show  her  this  letter,  and  no  doubt  she  will  help  us,” 
said  Martha,  rapidly. 

“  ‘  Stop,  —  not  yet,’  replied  Mrs.  Ramsey.  ‘  Mrs. 
Drury  is  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  I ’m  afraid.  So 
long  as  we  can  pay,  she  is  civil;  but  —  I  have  not 
told  you  this  —  of  late  she  has  been  very  different 
in  her  manner  towards  me,  —  suspecting,  no  doubt, 
the  truth,  and  preparing  us  for  the  consequences. 
It  is  more  necessary  than  ever  that  we  stay  here, 
that  Charlotte  may  be  able  to  find  us.  She  may 
not  be  able  or  willing  to  help  us,  and  we  must  not 
leave  here.’ 

“  ‘  But  the  rent,  mother  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Must  be  paid.  We  have  nothing  of  our  own 
on  which  we  can  raise  a  shilling.' 

“  What  she  then  proposed  was  met  with  such 
earnest  objections  from  Martha,  that  it  was  even¬ 
ing  before  she  gained  her  daughter’s  assent  to 
adopt  it. 

“  Mrs.  Ramsey  was  right  in  her  observation  of 
change  in  Mrs.  Drury’s  bearing  to  her,  and  she 
would  have  been  right  in  her  estimate  of  Mrs. 
Drury’s  character  as  a  letter  of  lodgings.  But  of 
this  presently.” 


IV. 

Dr.  Gregory,  having  replenished  his  glass,  went 
on  with  his  story :  — 

“  As  I  have  told  you,  Mrs.  Drury’s  lodger  in  the 
parlors  was  a  single  gentleman.  ‘  I  did  him  at  first,’ 

Mrs.  Drury  had  been  heard  to  say,  ‘  at  fourteen 
shillin’  a  week,  breakfast,  boots,  and  firing  included, 

—  candles  extra ;  but  as  he  only  burnt  a  dip,  there 
was  little  to  be  said  about  lights.  I  soon  found  that 
his  appetite  was  really  ferocious,  and  that  he  ate  more 
at  one  breakfast  than  I  did  at  six.  It  did  not  matter 
the  nature  of  the  provisions,  he  had  no  fancies,  and  | 

I  do  believe  he  could  have  eaten  tenpenny  nails,  I 

like  the  pelican  of  the  wilderness  I  saw  in  Womb-  j 
well’s  menagerie.  So  I  told  him  I  could  n’t  do  it  at 
the  money,  and  after  a  deal  of  haggling  I  got  him 
to  fifteen  and  six ;  and  at  that  price  he ’s  been  sta¬ 
tionary  here  six  years.’  Mrs.  Drury  always  spoke 
of  this  gentleman  as  ‘  my  parlors,’  but  his  name  was 
Mr.  David  Thomas. 

“  On  the  evening  when  the  Ramseys  were  in  their 
great  perplexity,  Mr.  Thomas  had  returned  home  to 
his  tea,  which  not  being  in  the  contract  with  Mrs. 
Drury  was  usually  wesik,  —  in  fact,  watery.  He  j 
had  just  settled  down  to  reading  the  newspaper, 
borrowed  from  the  neighboring  public-house,  when 
he  was  startled  by  hearing  the  voices  of  women  in 
mingled  tones  of  supplication  and  anger.  He  rose 
and  opened  the  door. 

“  ‘  For  mercy’s  sake,  forgive  me !  Do  not  expose 
me !  Do  not  ruin  me !  ’  It  was  Martha  Ramsey 
that  was  speaking. 

“  ‘  You  ungrateful,  you  deceitful  thing !  ’  —  and 
in  a  louder  voice,  ‘  you,  ma’am,  to  whom  I  have 
done  no  end  of  kindness  without  charging  you  a 
penny,  to  be  robbed  in  this  way !  I  ’ll  send  for  the 
police !  ’ 

‘“O,  pray  do  not!  We  are  starving!  Do 
not  ruin  us!’  cried  the  Ramseys,  speaking  to¬ 
gether. 

“  ‘  What ’s  the  matter  ?  ’  asked  Mr.  Thomas. 

“  ‘  What ’s  the  matter,  sir  ?  ’  replied  Mrs.  Drury, 
descending  the  stairs,  and  carrying  a  bundle.  ‘  A 
pair  of  sheets,  and  I  don’t  know  what  beside.  I 
shall  find  the  room  stripped,  I  dare  say,  when  I  | 
have  spirit  to  examine  it.’ 

‘“No,  no,  ma’am,  nothing  else,  on  my  word  of 
honor !  ’  said  Martha,  convulsed  with  grief. 

“  ‘  Your  word  of  honor !  ’  replied  Mrs.  Drury  ; 
and  then  turning  to  Mr.  Thomas,  she  added,  ‘Sir, 
we  are  all  disgraced  by  those  two  women  up  stairs. 

For  this  fortnight  past  I  have  noticed  that  this 
young  deceitful  hussy  left  the  house  at  dusk,  —  a  I 
thing  she  never  did  before,  —  always  contriving  to 
avoid  me,  until  at  last  I  made  up  my  mind  to  watch 
her.  Two  evenings  ago  I  saw  her  go  into  the  pawn¬ 
broker’s  in  the  next  street.  “  Oho,  my  lady !  ”  I 
thought,  “  that ’s  your  game,  is  it  ?  ”  And  so  I  re¬ 
solved  to  keep  my  eye  on  her ;  and  to-night,  as  she 
was  sneaking  down  stairs,  I  popped  upon  her,  and 
found  to  my  horror,  —  though  I  half  suspected  it,  — 
she  was  walking  off  with  my  property.  There  it  is,  ' 
Mr.  Parlors,  —  I  mean  Mr.  Thomas,  —  and  now  i 
I’m  off  for  the  police.’ 

“  Martha  uttered  a  faint  shriek,  and  fell,  rather_ 
than  sought,  a  seat  upon  the  stairs.  Her  mother 
stood  on  the  stair  above  her. 

“  ‘  Mrs.  Drury,  mind,  I  am  the  guilty  person,  not  j 
Martha,’  said  Mrs.  Ramsey ;  ‘  it  was  I  who  com¬ 
manded  her  to  take  your  property.’ 

“  ‘  No,  no !  ’  cried  Martha ;  ‘  my  mother  is  not  — 
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No,  I  was  the  thief,  as  you  saw,  Mrs.  Drury, —  I  own 
it,  —  No,  not  my  mother  !  ’ 

“  ‘  Well,  that  ’s  for  the  poliee  to  find  out,’  said 
Mrs.  Drury  ;  ‘  that ’s  their  business.’ 

“  ‘  Stop  a  moment,  my  dear  madam,'  said  Mr. 
Thomas.  ‘  A  police  case  is  a  troublesome  afifair, 
and  ruinous  to  one  party.  Perhaps  things  are  not 
so  bad  as  you  fear.  My  poor  girl,’  continued  Mr. 
Thomas,  ‘tell  me  the  truth.  Is  this  indeed  your 
first  offence  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Indeed,  yes.  We  have  had  no  food  for  two 
days  but  bread  —  a  little  bread,’  answered  Mrs. 
Ramsey. 

“  ‘  Nothing  more,’  murmured  Martha,  —  ‘  nothing 
more.’ 

“  ‘  But  that ’s  no  reason  why  my  sheets  —  ’ 

“  ‘  Hush,  please,’  interposed  Mr.  Thomas.  ‘  My 
dear  Mrs.  Drury,  had  you  not  better  satisfy  yourself 
that  you  have  not  been  injured  further  than  we  see  ? 
Had  you  not  better  examine  their  rooms  ?  ’ 

‘“Well,  yes,  perhaps  I  had,’  answered  Mrs. 
Drury,  sharply;  ‘if  those  creatures  will  come  off 
my  stairs  and  let  me  go  up.’ 

“  ‘  Come  into  my  room,’  said  Mr.  Thomas,  raising 
up  Martha,  and  the  weeping  women  obeyed. 

“  Whilst  Mrs.  Drury  was  making  her  search, 
having,  to  her  annoyance,  had  to  come  down  for 
a  candle,  as  there  was  none  burning  in  the  Ramseys’ 
room,  Mr.  Thomas  heard  from  the  mother  the  ex¬ 
tremity  at  which  they  had  arrived,  and  that,  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  gleam  of  hope  contained  in  the  letter 
they  had  received,  that  succor  was  at  hand,  she 
had  foolishly,  wickedly  ui^ed  her  daughter  to  the 
commission  of  an  act  which  she  had  succeeded  in 
persuading  herself  was  venial  under  the  circum¬ 
stances. 

“  Mrs.  Drury  reported  that  she  ‘  missed  nothing 
that  is,  nothing  at  present,’  hardly  liking  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  she  had  not  been  robbed. 

“  ‘  Then  let  me  intercede  for  these  poor  women,’ 
said  Mr.  Thomas.  ‘  I  will  be  responsible  for  their 
rent  —  say  for  a  —  a  —  fortnight  —  or  —  or  —  three 
weeks,  and  we  will  see  what  else  can  be  done  for 
them.  Yes,  until  your  sister  Charlotte  can  be 
found.  Yes,  and  perhaps,  Mrs.  Drury,  a  mutton 
chop,  —  well,  say  two  mutton  chops,  —  cooked  in 
your  best  manner,  Mrs.  Drury,  eh  ?  might  not  be 
amiss ;  and  a  little  beer,  say  a  pint ;  and,  as  I  said, 
I  ’ll  be  their  banker  in  a  small  way — a  very  small 
way,  beginning  with  —  with  two  shillings.  You  will 
not  refuse  your  old  lodger,  I  know,  Mrs.  Drury  ?  ’ 

“  And  Mrs.  Drury,  after  wagging  her  head,  and 
smoothing  down  her  black  silk  apron,  said  — 

“  ‘  Well,  she  did  n’t  want  to  hurt  nobody,  es¬ 
pecially  the  Ramseys ;  but  it  was  n’t  in  human  na¬ 
ture  to  see  your  sheets  dragged  from  under  you, 
and  —  why  did  n’t  the  foolish  women  tell  her  how 
badly  they  was  off,’  et  cetera,  et  cetera. 

“  Mr.  David  Thomas  was  soon  relieved  from  the 
responsibilities  he  had  so  kindly  taken  upon  himself, 
as  Sister  Charlotte  proved  no  exception  to  long-lost 
relatives  (at  least  in  Christmas  stories),  and  had 
brought  home,  if  not  a  great  fortune,  a  modest  inde¬ 
pendence  for  a  person  in  her  position  of  life. 

“  Had  Aunt  Grace  ever  heard  this  episode  in  the 
life  of  her  old  admirer,  she  might  have  —  well, 
thought  better  of  him  than  I  fiincy  she  did. 


“  It  was  Boxing  Night  in  London,  —  the  second 
night  after  the  Christmas  Eve  that  old  Thomas  had 
appeared  so  unexpectedly  in  Bedford  Square.  Box¬ 


ing  Night  is  the  great  saturnalia  of  the  London  ' 
roughs,  and  courts  and  alleys  and  filthy  streets  are  ' 
disturbed  by  the  rude  revelry  of  their  indwellers.  ' 
Not  that  all  the  poor  wretches  hidden  away  in  those  < 
human  styes  make  merry  on  Boxing  Night  —  God  [ 
help  them  !  No  :  many  sit  in  hunger  and  cold,  and  I 
listen  sometimes  with  anger,  sometimes  with  envy, 
to  the  roaring  sot,  proclaiming  how  the  Christmas  ! 
largess  had  been  wasted  in  horrible  e.xcess.  I 

“  I  said  just  now  that  it  is  well,  at  this  festive  sea-  ! 
son,  to  be  reminded  of  the  misery  which  is  around  ! 
us,  that  our  charity  may  be  quickened ;  and  I  must 
now  lead  you  into  a  house  that  might  be  Poverty’s 
Palace.  In  every  room  which  we  shall  pass  as  we 
ascend  the  filthy  stairs  are  half-famished  men,  wo-  i 
men,  and  children,  who  someway  hold  on  to  life,  —  | 
for  some  inscrutable  reason.  Some  of  them  have  had  I 
‘the  Gospel  preached  unto  them,’ — years  ago, —  ! 
but  the  bitter  misery  of  their  lives  has  made  them  j 
forgetful  of  its  promises.  Many,  many  more  are  as 
ignorant  of  all  that  concerns  their  immortality  as  the  ! 
dogs  in  the  street.  Think  of  that,  dear  ladies  and  i 
gentlemen,  who  thrust  your  little  missionary  boxes  ji 
under  your  neighbors’  nose  and  plead  for  our  black 
brothers,  far,  far  away  in  Timbuctoo.  Good  and 
true  Christian  men  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
missionary’s  perilous  work,  I  know,  and  gladly  laid 
down  their  lives  for  its  sake.  Doubtless  they  will 
have  their  reward. 

“  But  should  not  blood  be  thicker  than  water? 
Should  not  our  own  pariahs  be  our  first  care? 
Should  not  the  State  drag  into  the  light  the  wretch¬ 
ed  beings  whose  faces,  if  cleaned,  would  be  as  white 
as  our  own  ?  whose  confused  collocation  of  words  is 
surely  our  own  language  ?  who  are  subject  to  the 
same  laws  as  ourselves, —  except  that  they  know  them 
only  as  punishments  ?  Why  are  these  English  free¬ 
men  and  freewomen  ever  to  be  a  curse  and  scandal  I 
to  their  country  ?  Why  is  the  baby  of  the  thief  to 
be  so  utterly  uncared  for  that  it  must  become  a  thief 
as  soon  almost  as  it  can  run  alone  ? 

“  To  face  this  hydra  requires  a  Christian’s  cour¬ 
age.  To  conquer  it  will  need  an  unselfish  endur¬ 
ance,  which  springs  only  from  a  sense  of  duty  to 
God  and  man.  We  all  admit  the  existence  of  the 
evil.  How  few  ofus.-have  the  courage  and  the  self- 
denial  to  attempt  to  subvert  it ! 

“  There  are,  however,  good  men  and  women  mov¬ 
ing  about  in  the  midst  of  this  wretchedness,  teach¬ 
ing  some  the  value  of  order  and  cleanliness,  and 
how  they  make  their  rags  less  apparent,  until  the 
Book,  which  is  their  mission  to  sell,  becomes  a  de¬ 
sire.  These  missionaries  are  called  Bible  Men  and 
Bible  Women. 

“  It  is  the  Bible  woman  Martha  who  is  talking 
so  gently  to  a  ragged  woman  on  the  landing  of  the 
filthy  house  to  which  I  have  introduced  you. 

“  The  little  basket  Martha  Ramsey  carries  con¬ 
tains  medicine  and  some  other  comfort  for  a  sick 
man  who  lives  in  one  of  the  attics.  He  has  lived 
there  two  years  or  more.  Quite  alone ;  no  living 
thing  with  him,  neither  bird  nor  cat.  He  rarely 
stirred  abroad  except  at  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
and  then  seemingly  only  to  purchase  food.  He  does 
such  cleaning  of  his  room  as  he  permits  himself, 
never  quitting  it  without  locking  the  door,  and  the 
lock  is  one  which  he  bought  when  he  first  came  to 
lodge  in  the  Rookery.  He  has  made  no  friends,  not 
even  with  his  landlady,  but  pays  his  rent  without 
scarcely  exchanging  ‘  the  time  of  day,  or  saying  a 
word  on  the  weather.’  He  is  always  wretchedly 
clad,  but  heat  or  cold  seems  alike  to  him. 
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“  It  was  on  the  preceding  day,  —  Christinas  Day, 
^that  Martha,  going  about  her  duty,  found  this 
(i«tched  man  seated  on  the  stairs  of  the  second 
floor  apparently  in  great  pain,  or  he  might  have 
been  drinking. 

1“  What  ails  you,  my  poor  man  ?  ’  asked  Martha, 
gently ;  ‘  are  you  ill  ? ' 

“  ‘Yes,  —  very  ill.  Are  you  strong  enough  to  help 
me  to  my  room  ?  ’ 

•“  I  ’ll  try,’  replied  Martha,  cheerfully ;  ‘  I ’m  not 
I  very  strong  woman,  but  there,  —  which  is  your 
room?’ 

“‘Up  higher,  —  the  attic  on  the  left,’  said  the 
nan ;  and  then  step  by  step,  aided  by  Martha,  he 
cached  the  door  of  his  room. 

“  ‘  Thanks,  my  good  woman,’  said  the  man ;  ‘  I 
can  manage  now.’ 

“  ‘  Not  you,”  said  Martha ;  ‘  I  must  see  you  safely 
settled.’ 

“‘No,  —  I  won’t  have  It.  I  allow  no  one  to  enter 
oj  room,’  exclaimed  the  man ;  but  a  paroxysm  of 
pain  made  him  cling  to  the  door-post  and  drop  the 
key. 

“  Martha  did  not  hesitate  a  moment,  but,  unlock¬ 
ing  the  door,  led  the  now  unresisting  man  to  his  mis¬ 
erable  pallet,  and  laid  him  on  It. 

“  When  the  pain  ceased,  the  man  looked  towards 
Martha,  and  the  Expression  of  thankfulness  which 
vune  into  his  face  seemed  to  quicken  her  memory, 
and  she  started  as  she  looked  at  him. 

“‘  Surely  I  must  be  deceived  ?  and  yet  I —  do  I 
speak  to  Mr.  Thomas  ?  ’  she  asked. 

“  The  man  turned  quickly  to  her  and  said,  — 
Who  are  you  that  —  I  never  saw  you  before 
today.” 

‘“  Yes,  yes !  I  am  sure  I  am  not  mistaken.  You 
were  my  benefactor  years  ago ;  but  I  am  not  mis¬ 
taken,  —  I  am  Martha  Ramsey,  the  poor  crea¬ 
ture —  ’ 

“  ‘  Is  it  so  ?  ’  cried  the  man,  —  ‘  is  it  so  ?  ’  and  then 
bis  head  fell  back  upon  his  pillow.  The  almost 
fleshless  hand  with  which  he  covered  his  eyes 
seemed  to  tell  of  long  privation,  —  hunger,  cruel 
banger. 

“Martha  was  greatly  moved.  As  soon  as  she 
conid  speak  freely,  she  reminded  David  Thomas  of 
bis  former  goodness.  She  told  him  that  her  means 
were  very  small,  but  it  would  be  her  duty,  her  hap- 
iness,  to  help  him  who  had  rescued  her  when  her 
fe  was  at  its  worst.  At  first  he  rejected  her  kindly 
offers  of  help,  but  after  a  time  he  seemed  to  yield. 
Martha  had  some  skill  in  housewife  pharmacy,  and 
lacceeded  in  allaying  the  pain,  which  returned  at 
intervals  for  the  next  hour  or  so. 

“  ‘  And  now,’  she  said,  ‘  I  can  leave  you ;  but  I 
shall  come  back  very  shortly  with  a  doctor.’ 

“  ‘No,  no  1 1  ’ll  have  no  doctor  I  D - extortion¬ 

ate  scoundrels !  Half  fools,  —  half  knaves !  ’ 

“  ‘  But  not  the  one  I  should  bring,’  said  Martha, 
gently. 

“  ‘  I  won’t  see  any  one  —  any  one  but  you !  ’  re- 
I  plied  Thomas,  sharply ;  adding,  ‘  that  is,  if  you  like 
to  come  on  your  own  account.  I  know  what ’s  the 
matter  with  me ;  1  had  some  brandy  and  water  — 
too  much  —  on  Christmas  Eve  —  and  sat  down  on 
I  a  doorstep  and  went  to  sleep.  Of  course  I  caught 
cold.’ 

“  ‘  No  doubt  you  are  right,’  said  Martha ;  ‘  so  I 
shall  come  by  and  by  and  bring  you  some  gruel.’ 

“‘No  charity  stuff!’  cried  Thomas.  ‘I  won’t 
touch  it.’ 

“  ‘  No,  it  shall  be  my  own ;  and  you  won’t  refuse 


that,  my  dear  friend  and  benefactor  ?  ’  said  Martha, 
coaxingly. 

“  Mr.  Thomas  only  gave  a  grunt. 

“  ‘  Why,  bless  me  I  ’  said  Martha,  ‘  you  have  no 
fire,  and  —  ’ 

“  ‘  I  hate  fire,  —  I  can’t  breathe  if  the  room’s  hot 
If  you  ’re  cold  you  had  better  stay  away,’  replied 
Mr.  Thomas. 

“  Martha  only  smiled,  and  threw  over  her  patient 
the  old  Scotch  roquelaire  which  had  left  our  respect¬ 
able  abode  to  find  itself  in  such  queer  lodgings. 
Mr.  Thomas  seemed  to  resent  this  considerate  con¬ 
duct,  but  he  was  really  endeavoring  to  get  up  to 
lock  the  door.  He  was  too  weak. 

“  ‘  What ’s  the  matter  with  me  ?  ’  he  muttered ; 
‘  I  am  not  paralyzed,  am  I  ?  Why  can’t  I  get  up  ?  ’ 

“Martha  begged  of  him  to  be  quiet;  that  she 
would  only  be  away  for  a  short  time. 

“  ‘  Well  then,  lock  me  in,’  said  Mr.  Thomas. 

‘  It ’s  a  double  lock,  —  turn  the  key  twice.’ 

“  Martha  said  yes,  and  then  rapidly  left  the  room. 

“  When  Martha  returned  with  such  small  comforts 
as  she  could  collect  in  the  neighborhood,  she  saw 
such  a  change  in  her  patient  that  she  became 
alarmed  for  him,  and  instantly,  without  saying  a 
word,  went  for  a  doctor.  In  less  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  she  returned,  bringing  with  her  a  medical 
friend,  requesting  him,  however,  to  wait  outside  the 
door  until  she  had  prepared  her  patient 

“Notwithstanding  the  care  with  which  Martha 
tried  to  introduce  the  doctor,  Mr.  Thomas  was  as 
resistant  as  his  prostration  permitted  him  to  be. 

“  ‘  My  dear  finend,”  said  Martha,  firmly  but  softly, 
‘  we  are  forbidden  to  do  self-murder ;  and  by  refus¬ 
ing  to  use  the  means  within  our  reach  to  preserve 
the  life  which  has  been  lent  to  us,  we  do  commit 
self-murder.’ 

“‘But  I  am  not  likely  to  die!’  interrupted  Mr. 
'Thomas. 

“  ‘  I  believe  otherwise,  and  I  dare  not  be  silent. 
You  are  in  great  danger!’ 

“  Mr.  Thomas,  by  a  sudden  effort  nused  himself  on 
bis  arms,  and  stared  fixedly  at  Martha. 

“  ‘  I  have  brought  a  gentleman  with  me  who  will 
confirm  or  contradict  my  fears,'  said  Martha. 

‘  Dear  friend,  you  must  see  him.’ 

“  The  fear  of  death  seemed  to  be  a  new  terror  to 
David  Thomas,  and  he  lay  silent,  his  chest  heaving 
quickly.  The  examination  of  the  doctor  was  con¬ 
clusive.  Inflammation  of  some  vital  part  —  I  sha’n’t 
talk  shop  —  had  set  in,  and  the  case  was  hopeless. 
It  would  be  out  of  place  to  repeat  now  the  words 
in  which  this  was  conveyed  to  David  Thomas  by 
Martha  Ramsey,  or  by  which  he  was  urged  to  loose 
his  hold  upon  the  world.  He  clung  closely  to  his  idol ! 

“  Martha  watched  and  prayed  beside  him  through¬ 
out  the  night.  When  the  doctor  came  again  (which 
he  did  very  early  in  the  morning),  he  pronounced 
his  worst  fears  confirmed,  and  that  death  was  rapid¬ 
ly  approaching.  David  Thomas  tried  to  beat  back 
the  shadow  which  advanced  slowly,  —  slowly,  but  at 
last  it  came,  too  defined  not  to  be  known  that  it  was 
Death. 

“  ‘  I  have  much  to  say,  —  much  to  do,  —  and  the 
time  you  tell  me  is  so  short.  Send  some  one  to 
Mrs.  Gregory,  in  Bedford  Square.  Tell  her  to 
come  instantly,  —  say  I  am  dying.’ 

“  My  mother  was  greatly  terrified  when  this  mes¬ 
sage  reached  her,  but  my  father  urged  her  to  go  at 
once,  and  volunteered  to  accompany  her. 

“  In  a  great  state  of  alarm  my  mother  stood  by 
the  bedside  of  her  old  acquainUmce. 
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“  ‘  Mrs.  Gregory,’  he  said  with  difficulty,  ‘  you 
wonder,  I  dare  say,  to  see  me  in  this  miserable 
plight.’ 

“  hfy  mother  made  a  grimace,  by  which  she  meant 
to  say  she  did. 

Do  yfn  guess  what  brought  me  to  it  ?  No  you 
can’t,  I  know.  —  It  was  love  !  ’ 

“  *  O  Mr.  Thomas !  ’ 

.“4  Yes,  love  of  money.  I  began  to  love  money 
when  I  was  a  boy ;  to  save  money  I  lived  sparingly 
and  lonely ;  I  grew  fonder  and  fonder  of  putting 
by,  until  I  became  ii-ightened  at  myself.  I  tried 
every  now  and  then  to  break  from  my  master.  I 
thought  if  I  could  have  married  Mrs.  Maxwell, — 
I  thought  of  her  money  too,  —  I  might  have  been 
brought  to  spend,  and  not  have  been  always  afraid 
to  lose  or  to  waste.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  When 

the - Bank  broke  I  lost  two  thousand  pounds.  It 

nearly  killed  me.  1  got  together  all  I  possessed,  — 
I  could  trust  no  one  with  it  Good  securities  — 
Ah !  what  pain  is  this  that  almost  blinds  me  ?  For 
old  rime’s  stAe,  you  and  this  woman,  Martha  Ram- 
s^',  take  what  is  beneath  my  pillow,  —  what  I  have 
livsd  aad  died  for.  Yes,forl  have  starved  —  Again 
that  pain  1  Darkness  —  darkness  1  ’ 

“  After  one  deep  sigh  bis  head  fell  upon  his  bosom, 
and  David  Thomas  was  dead. 

“  And  now,”  said  the  Doctor,  “  comes  the  strange 
part  of  this'  rambling  story ;  and  had  it  not  been 
within  my  own  knowledge,  I  would  not  have  men¬ 
tioned  k. 

“  Thv  reference  which  David  Thomas  had  made 
to  his  pillow  was  not  forgotten,  and  on  search  being 
made,,  no.  hsa  a  sum  than  twelve  thousand  pounds 
was.  found,  wrapped  up  in  all  sorts  of  coverings. 
The  dopVnt’s  opinion  was,  that  the  owner’s  death 
was  accelerated  by  starvation.  Neither  my  mother 
n.or  'Martha  Ramsey  derived  any  advantages  from 
what  had  evidently  been  intended  as  a  deed  of  gift 
from  David  Thomas,  as  he  died  intestate,  and  liis 
next  of  kin  came  into  possession  of  all  the  money.” 


, .  REVENGE  EXTRAORDINARY. 

t  •  .  .  ■  I  . 

Lombard  STKSST.in  1837  ;  the  firm  of  Overplus 
&  Co.,  bankers ;  the  time  eleven  o’clock  in  the 
morning;  cl^ks  busy,  partners  worried,  public 
confidence  in  ^he  stability  of  monetary  concerns  in 
general,  of, the  afpresiud  house  in  particular, 
exceedii^y  shaky,  sundry  large  sums  withdrawn 
q^uietl^,  ^  it  were  by  stemth,  by  certain  cau- 
tgms  ipdividuals,  whose  interpretation  of  the  signs 
of  ^e  rimes  was  general  panic,  universal  crash,  and 
wide(f>read  ruin.  In  fact,  uneasiness  characterized 
every  soal  connected  with  the  firm  of  Overplus  & 
Co.,  from  the  most  recent  addition  to  the  staff  of 
employees,  a  red-haired,  gaunt,  cadaverous  Scotch 
Ifd,  to  the  venerable  white-haired  cashier.  Day  by 
d^,  gold,  a  rich  yellow  stream  of  the  precious 
iMtal,  flowed  out  from  the  banker’s  coffers  to  be  re¬ 
placed  by  notes  new  and  crisp,  —  notes  faded  and 
thumb-marked,  — ^notes  crossed,  twisted,  crumpled, 
—  notes  from  five  pounds  to  five  hundred  pounds, 
indiscriminately  cast  together,  representing  the  ex¬ 
act  depreciation  of  the  credit  of  this  celebrated 
firm.  As  yet,  however,  nothing  like  a  run  had 
taken  place  upon  the  bank:  these  spasmodic  acts 
of  too  prudent  dieotf,  were  but  heavy  scmalls  pre¬ 
monitory  of  the  coming  tempest,  the  shrill  whistle 
preparatory  to  the  roar  of  the  hurricane,  the  cries 
of  the  drowning,  the  settling  down  of  the  gadlant 
ship  in  the  turbid  waters  of  bankruptcy.  By  skilful 


pilotage  and  careful  handling,  the  vessel  might  yet 
weather  the  storm,  —  yet  reach  a  haven  of  safety. 
Nevertheless,  on  this  particular  morning,  affairi 
looked  exceedingly  black,  the  horizon  was  overcast 
with  angry  clouds,  the  master  mariners  held  coun¬ 
sel  together  as  to  the  wisest  course  to  pursue  in  the 
presence  of  impending  danger. 

“Fifty  thousand  pounds!  too  bad,  too  bad!” 
remarked  the  stately  patriarchal  head  of  the  firm, 
leaning  back  wearily  in  his  chair. 

“Black  ingratitude  1  ”  exclaimed  the  junior  part¬ 
ner,  a  handsome,  intellectual-looking  fellow,  whose 
lips  were  ouivering  with  emotion  as,  leaning  over 
the  table,  ne  scrutinized  the  check  for  the  above- 
named  sum,  which  had  been  presented  for  payment 
tbaf  morning.  , 

“  No  gratitude  where  money  is  concerned,  Har¬ 
ley.  The  fellow  is  indebted  to  our  generosity  for 
his  very  existence,  yet  he  shows  no  mercy.”'  > 

“  By  mv  life,  if  ever  I  get  a  chance,  Irt  him  look 
out,  —  I  ’ll  beggar  him !  ”  cried  the  young  man 
fiercely,  his  brows  contracting  with  anger,  whilst  he 
clenched  his  white  hand  in  pugilistic  vehemence. 

“  ’  Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord  !  ’  ”  remarked 
the  old  man  solemnly.  “  Let  us  rather  strive  to 
extricate  ourselves  from  our  difficulty  than  invoke 
evil  upon  our  fellow-creatures.  A  few  more  such 
drafts,  and  the  credit  of  the  house  will  hardly  sus- ' 
tain  the  shock.”  . 

Though  outwardly  so  calm,  so  tranquil,  in  tke^ 
presence  of  threatening  ruin,  the  clear  blue  eye  of 
the  senior  partner  expressed  the  intensity  the 
grief  brooding  in  his  soul,  as  the  first  vibrations  of 
the  earthquake  which  might  hurl  down  the  splen¬ 
did  edifice  reared  by  energy,  persevef'ance,  and 
unrivalled  skill,  seemed  to  warn  him-  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  catastrophe.  'The  tightness  of  the  money 
market,  the  impossibility  of  negotiating  loans  suffi¬ 
cient  to  meet  the  emergency,  the  general  condition 
of  distress  in  financial  circles,  me  disposition  to 
hoard  in  preference  to  speculate,  a  sure  symptom  of 
the  deterioration  of  credit  in  seasons  of  disturbance, 
—  all  these  causes  combined  to  render  the  position 
of  the  firm  one  of  extreme  peril,  should  the  present 
uneasy,  restless  feeling  of  depositors  assume  the  as¬ 
pect  of  a  run.  Whilst  the  junior  partner  of  the 
firm  remained  thoughtfully  silent  after  the  chief  bad 
spoken,  a  tall  stout  man  of  florid  complexion  en¬ 
tered  the  room,  exclaiming:  “  Well,  this  i»  carrying 
the  joke  too  far!  Here’s  a  draft  from  Gunton  & 

I  Co.  for  eighty  thoussmd  pounds.  Confound  them !  ” 

An  exclamation,  almost  a  groan,  escaped  the  lips 
of  the  senior  partner,  whilst  an  audible  backward 
blessing  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  fiery  junior. 
“  The  mean-spirited  hounds !  These  are  the  very 
men  to  whom  we  advanced  twenty  thousand,  not 
a  month  ago,  to  save  their  credit.” 

“Have  you  succeeded  in  negotiating  the  loan 
with  Messrs.  Mantel,  Ferguson  ?  ”  askecf  the  senior 
partner,  calmly. 

“No;  they  will  not  advance  a  stiver  on  any 
terms.” 

The  heads  of  the  firm  regarded  each  other  in 
blank  dismay. 

“  How  long  can  we  hold  out,  Ferguson  ?  ”  asked 
Harley  of  his  portly  coadjutor. 

“  Really  can’t  say.  If  the  mob  rush  in,  we  must 
throw  up  the  cards,”<  replied  the  usually  cheerful 
Ferguson,  moodily. 

A  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  the  conference. 

“  Come  in,”  cried  Harley,  impatiently. 

The  door  opened,  and  the  cashier  pn»ented  him. 
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lalf,  with  a  profound  bow  to  the  three  priests  of 
jltinmon. 

u  iVell,  Markham,  what  is  it  ?  ”  inquired  Harley, 
iJnwquely. 

"  Five  hundred  thousand  pounds  paid  in  by  Sir 
Anthony  Griphall,”  returned  the  cashier,  simply. 

The  heads  of  the  firm  regarded  each  other  m  si- 
kat  Mtonishmenb  This  large  sum  of  money  placed 

their  disposal,  at  the  very  nick  of  time,  when,  by 
iti  jadicious  use,  ruin  might  be  averted,  the  crisis 
kidged  over,  the  credit  of  the  house  saved !  The 
iiapetuous  Harley  first  broke  the  silence. 

“  A  godsend,  by  Jove !  A  miracle !  ” 

“  Queer,  certainly,”  remarked  Ferguson.  “  What 
some  pe^le  would  call  an  interposition  of  Provi- 
dsBce.,  The  fact  is,  I  suppose,  that  old  Griphall 
itsiids  to  lose  the  half-million  or  over  by  the  crash  of 
ths  Lombard  firm.” 

The  senior  partner  looked  grave ;  the  boon  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  celebrated  millionaire  might  relieve 
ki  mind,  but  the  circumstance  was  not  altogether 
iootbing  to  his  pride.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
telnet  n^^t  not  be  acqumnted  with  the  pecu- 
Kivly  undatisfitctory  condition  of  the  firm,  conse- 
oimntly  eould.not  dream  of  the  benefit  it  would 
dirive  fsom  this  deposit  of  half  a  million  of  cash. 

..  “  Whatever  may  be  Sir  Anthony’s  reasons,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  nothing  can  be  more  opportune  than  the 
slscing  of  this  amount  of  cash  at  our  disposal.  A 
bw  hours  more  will  decide,  not  perhaps  our  fate,  —  I 
trait  there  is  no  real  danger  of  that,  —  but  whether 
vs  are  to  be  subject  to  the  infliction  of  a  run 
which  wq  are  ill  prepared  at  present  to  meet,”  re¬ 
marked  thp  venerable  head  of  the  firm  with  an  air 
of  sommseifgratiilation.  • 

n  At  Ufat  moment,  another  knock  at  the  door  an- 
Dounoed  a  visitor,  the  command  to  enter  being 
followed  by  the  immediate  appearance  of  the  lank, 
taw-boned,  large-featured  Scotch  clerk,  the  butt  of 
the  employees,  the  standing  joke  of  the  younger 
branches  of  the  establishment,  and  a  youth  looked 
open  with  no  very  favorable  eyes  by  the  superior 
sfficers  of  the  bank. 

r  **  Well,  what  do  you  want  ?  ”  inquired  Harley, 
with  a  slight  sneer  on  his  handsome  bps. 

The  Scotchman,  whose  awe  in  the  presence  of 
the  magnates  somewhat  disturbed  bis  equanimity, 
itood  twisting  his  thumbs  and 'shuffling  his  feet  in 
a'  highly  nervous  state;  but  bis  clear  gray  eyes 
maintained,  nevertheless,  that  sort  of  independence 
and  mastery  of  his  thoughts  indicative  of  a  shrewd, 
able,  determined  mind.  ,  > 

“  I  have  a  communication  to  make,  gentle¬ 
men  —  ” 

“  Then  make  it  at  once !  ”  exclaimed  Harley, 
angrily. 

.  ’’  Let  the  poor  lad  alone,  Harley,”  muttered  the 
good-natured  Ferguson  to  his  irascible  partner. 

The  Scotchman,  however,  fixed  his  keen  eyes  on 
the  head  of  the  firm,  and  continued :  “  This  half- 
million  just  paid  in  by  a  gentleman  representing 
Sir  Anthony  Griphall  is  a  plot  —  ” 

“  A  what  ?  ”  cried  Harley. 

“  A  plot,  a  dodge,  designed  to  bring  ruin  upon 
the  firm,  gentlemen  1  ”  replied  the  Scotchman,  em¬ 
phatically. 

The  effect  of  this  statement  upon  the  three  part¬ 
ners  was  electrical :  the  two  younger  men,  with  in¬ 
credulity  and  wrath  stamped  on  their  features, 
seemed  about  to  immolate  the  venturous  youngster 
to  the  manes  of  libel ;  but  the  senior  turned  deadly 
pale. 


“  This  is  a  very  serloiu  statement,  young  man,” 
said  the  latter,  solemnly.  “  How  are  you  prepared 
to  substantiate  it  ?  ” 

The  cofbtenance  of  the  clerk  clouded ;  a  look  of 
doubt,  fear,  and  perplexity  augured  ill  for  that  can¬ 
dor  naturally  to  be  expected  on  such  a  momentous 
occasion. 

”  Gentlemen,”  he  said  after  a  short  pause,  during 
which  his  emotion  was  painfully  visible  to  the  ex¬ 
perienced  glances  of  his  superiors,  ‘I  must  throw 
myself  upon  your  generosity.  How  I  became  pos¬ 
sessed  of  this  secret,  I  cannot  reveal.  I  have  felt  it 
my  duty  to  warn  you  of  the  true  nature  of  this 
transaction.  1  can  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  my 
statement;  but  time  can  alone  prove  its  truth. 
Within  one  fortnight  from  this  date,  every  penny  of 
that  half-million  will  be  withdrawn  at  one  draft. 
Gentlemen,  I  implore  you  to  be  carefuL” 

The  earnestness  with  which  this  address  was  de¬ 
livered  ;  the  entire  conviction  clearly  manifested  in 
his  manner  that  what  he  stated  was  the  simple  fact ; 
and,  above  all,  the  absence  of  any  conceivable  mo¬ 
tive  on  his  part  for  conweting  such  an  extraordinaty 
falsehood,  —  produced  a  singular  effect  upon  his 
hearers. 

“  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  ?  Where  did  you 
learn  this  rigmarole  of  nonsense  ?  ”  aqjted  the  oou- 
temptuous  Harley.  i 

“1  am  not  at  liberty  to  say,  sir,”  returned  the. 
clerk,  respectfully  but  firmly. 

“  But,  man,  you  don’t  expect  us  to  listen  to  such 
a  cock-and-bull  story  without  a  tittle  of  corroboratjsre 
evidence  !  ”  said  Ferguson,  suddenly  facing  rou^, 
and  endeavoring  to  stare  the  poor  fellow  out  of 
countenance.  If  such  were  the  intention,  it  utterly 
failed ;  the  whole  soul  of  the  clerk  was  concentrated 
in  one  strenuous  desire  to  have  his  word  of  warlaiiig- 
heeded  by  the  senior  partner,  and  his  gray t eyes' 
were  fastened  eagerly  upon  the  venevable  face  of 
that  dignitary. 

In  answer  to  the  query  of  the  last  speaker,  he 
merely  said :  “  I  have  done  my  duty,  sir ;  I  can  do 
no  more.” 

The  head  of  the  firm  turned  to  the  cashier, ,  who 
bad  remained  a  silent  but  interested  speetator  of 
the  foregoing  sc'ene,  his  eye  intently  scru(ini/ing  the 
hard,  coarse  features  of  the  Scotchman,  as  if  read-- 
ing  as  in  a  book  the  workings  of  bis  mind.  , 

“  What  is  your  opinion  of  this  affair,  Markham  ?  ” 
asked  the  former.  '  i. ;  > 

The  cashier  bowed,  as  wqs  his  wont  trhen  ad¬ 
dressing  the  arch-priest  of  Mammon;. ahd  takli^: 
the  pen  from  behind  his  ear,  sb  if  bytwirliBg  it  in. 
his  fingers  to  balance  his  ideas,  replied:  “It  is  a. 
mysterious  case,  sir,  certainly.  This  young  nuilt; 
seems  to  me  to  have  acted  very  properly  in  thopi 
coming  forward,  provided,  of  course,  that  his  staite- 
ment  be  true.  On  that  point,  I  aw  qpinion,  from 
my  knowledge  of  bis  integrity,  hpnesty,  and  general 
good  conduct,  that  it  is  true  thus  far,  —  namely, 
that  he  is  fully  persuaded  of  its  truth. 

“The  grounds  upon  which  bis  opinion  has  been 
formed  are  not  shown,  consequently,  the  question 
appears  to  me  to  be  —  whether,  sir,  you  can  have 
sufficient  confidence  in  his  judgment  bo  apt  upon  his 
warning;  or  whether,  taking  into  coosid^Sation  the 
high  character,  and  so  forth,  of  Sir  Anttwfiy  Grip- 
halt,  you  would  not  be  justified  in  setting  aside  this 
accusation  as  the  result  of  a  misconception,  or  what 
not,  of  the  real  facts,  on  the  part  of  this  young, 
man.” 

The  cashier  had  commenced  life  as  a  lawyer's 
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clerk,  hence  the  logical  style  of  his  speech,  which 
had  a  very  diverse  effect  upon  the  three  principals. 

“  Confound  the  fellow  !  Send  him  to  Jhe  right 
about  with  his  twaddle  and  tomfoolery,”  cried  Har¬ 
ley,  eying  the  delinquent  with  no  kindly  glance. 

“  The  cash  would  set  us  square  again  1  ”  remarked 
Ferguson,  thoughtfully. 

“  Grentlemen,”  said  the  senior  partner,  raising 
himself  in  his  chair  with  an  air  of  decision,  “  I  can¬ 
not  a^e  with  you.  The  risk  is  too  tremendous  to 
be  li^tly  run.  At  present,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
there  is  no  immediate  danger  to  our  credit;  with 
the  exception  of  that  heavy  draft  of  Messrs. 
Gunton’s  &  Co.,  the  morning  has  passed  quietly. 
I  must  insist  upon  exercising  my  authority  as  head 
of  this  firm.  The  circumstances,  I  allow,  are  ex¬ 
traordinary,  but  capable  of  easy  solution.  The 
young  man  states  that  within  one  fortnight  from 
this  date  the  whole  of  this  money  will  be  withdrawn, 
with  the  intention  of  utterly  ruining  our  credit, 
since,  in  these  times  and  under  these  difficulties, 
were  we  to  appropriate  this  large  sum,  the  proba¬ 
bilities  of  our  being  able  to  meet  such  a  draft  are 
very  problematical  indeed.  If,  then,  this  occurs  of 
which  he  has  warned  us,  he  merits  reward  and  grati¬ 
tude  ;  if  his  story  turns  out  to  be  false,  he  receives 
his  discharge.  Meanwhile,  I  need  hanlly  impress 
upon  your  minds,  gentlemen,  the  necessity  of  keep¬ 
ing  this  communication  a  close  secret.  As  to  the 
money,  you  will  place  it  in  a  separate  chest,  Mark¬ 
ham  :  label  it,  and  see  that  not  a  farthing  of  it  is 
touched  till  the  period  of  probation  has  elapsed.  — 
Young  man,  you  may  leave  us.” 


The  firm  of  Overplus  &  Co.  still  floated ;  boister¬ 
ous  were  the  waves,  high  the  winds,  crippled  the 
vessel,  but  yet,  on  that  sea  of  disaster,  like  a  noble 
bark  under  iurv-masts,  rode  the  once  stately  house  of 
the  venerable  banker.  Here  a  crash,  and  there  a 
crash,  —  here  ruin,  and  there  a  wreck.  Around  and 
afar  off  the  sound  of  falling  edifices  rang  the  knell  of 
others,  each  involving  its  fellow  in  remorseless  doom. 
Each  day-dawn  brought  fresh  tidings  of  credit  shat¬ 
tered,  enterprises  collapsed,  banks  smashed ;  whibt, 
athwart  the  gloom,  like  a  flash  of  forked  lightning, 
the  horrid  glare  of  suicide  struck  consternation  in  the 
public  mind.  Amid  the  hurly-burly  of  commercial 
disaster,  the  high  character  of  the  senior  partner, 
his  strict  probity,  his  known  resources,  and  acknowl¬ 
edged  skill  in  controlling  the  storm,  and  piloting 
his  craft  through  the  shoab  and  quicksands  of  fi¬ 
nance,  had  enabled  the  firm  to  hold  its  own,  and  by 
opposing  a  cool  calm  front  to  panic,  to  inspire  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  minds  of  the  most  timid.  A  remark¬ 
able  instance  o(  this  occurred  during  the  very  heat 
of  the  conflict  between  caution  and  confidence. 

A  gentleman  entered  the  bank  one  morning  with 
the  intention  of  withdrawing  a  considerable  sum, 
ui^ed  to  take  this  step  by  the  solicitations  of  his 
wife.  The  senior  partner  noticed  his  appearance, 
came  forward  and  greeted  him.  The  gentleman, 
prepared  for  war,  hardened  his  heart  against  an  ap¬ 
peal  for  mercy,  and  thought  of  his  wife.  To  his  as¬ 
tonishment,  the  head  of  the  firm,  addressing  one  of 
the  paying  cashiers,  requested  him  to  attend  to  the 
individual  in  Question,  directly  adding :  “  Plenty  of 
money,  my  dear  sir,  —  plenty  in  the  cellars : 
no  inconvenience  in  the  world  !  ”  an  assumption  of 
unconcern  which  so  operated  upon  the  mind  of  the 
client,  that  he  bowed  himself  out,  preferring  to  en¬ 
counter  a  curtain  lecture  to  stultifying  his  own  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  the  stability  of  the  firm  of  Overplus  & 


Co.  Still,  the  inconvenience  and  anxiety  to  the 
partners  was  almost  intolerable  ;  and  as  day  after 
day  passed,  and  Sir  Anthony  gave  no  sign,  whilst, 
to  the  chagrin  and  mortification  of  Harley,  the  cash 
which  would  have  instantly  relieved  them  of  all 
trouble  was  lying  untouched  in  the  coffers,  that 
gentleman  vented  his  spleen  upon  the  unfortunate 
l^otchman,  leading  him  such  a  life  of  misery  as  only 
the  consciousness  of  rectitude,  and  perhaps  the  de¬ 
sire  of  triumph  over  his  adversary,  could  alone 
have  enabled  nim  to  sustain.  Whatever  provoca¬ 
tion  the  clerk  might  have  given,  however  disagree- 
able  the  warning  to  the  sanguine  junior  partner,  yet 
it  redounded  httle  to  the  credit  of  the  latter  that 
he  should  have  gloated  over  the  approaching  misery 
of  dismissal,  which  seemed  the  inevitable  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  Scotchman’s  falsehood. 

But  Harley  seemed  to  have  taken  a  personal  view 
of  the  matter ;  the  true  reason  of  his  bitterness 
against  McAdam  being  the  deference  paid  to  his 
story  by  the  head  of  the  firm,  and  the  adoption  hr 
that  sagacious  veteran  of  an  antagonistic  line  of  pol¬ 
icy.  So  far  had  Harley  carried  this  feeling,  that  on 
several  occasions  of  pressing  danger  he  had  boldly 
advocated  the  appropriation  of  a  portion  of  the 
baronet’s  deposit  to  meet  the  emergency ;  but  in 
vain ;  his  coadjutor  remained  firm ;  and  even  Fe^ 
guson  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  advisability  of 
meddling  with  the  money  till  the  ^pointed  time  had 
expired.  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  eventful  day  which  was  to  decide  the 
future  of  McAdam.  The  partners  were  assembled  in 
solemn  conclave,  ready  to  pass  sentence  on  the  cul¬ 
prit,  or  to  congratulate  themselves  on  an  escape 
from  certain  destruction.  “  Ha,  ha  1  ”  laughed  Har¬ 
ley,  mockingly,  “  that  young  scoundrel  has  been 
playing  a  deep  game,  depend  upon  it.  On  my  life, 

I  believe  the  fellow  is  a  spy,  a  sneaking,  Jesuitic^ 
hypocrite,  who  has  been  doing  his  utmost  to  ruin 
us  !  ” 

“  You  are  too  hard  upon  the  poor  fellow,” 
marked  Ferguson,  a  kind-hearted,  generously  dit 
posed  man.  “  As  Markham  said,  even  if  the  affair 
does  not  tom  out  as  McAdam  anticipated,  yet  the 
reasons  for  his  statement  may  be  valid.” 

“  Valid  or  not,  I  stick  to  my  text  Either  he  gives 
us  satisfactory  evidence  of  this  plot,  this  very  day, 
or  he  leaves  our  service,”  said  Harley,  haughtily. 

“  I  agree  with  Ferguson ;  you  are  unj  ust  to  this 
Scotch  lad.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  our  credit  has 
been  upheld  without  the  aid  of  this  money.  I  can¬ 
not  believe  that  McAdam  has  been  actuated  by  any 
but  good  motives,”  remarked  the  senior  partner. 

“You  are  both  blind,  completely  blind,  to  the 
fact  of  the  case :  I  believe,  on  my  conscience,  that 
the  fellow  put  us  off  with  this  trumped-up  story 
solely  to  prevent  our  utilizing  the  cash,”  persisted 
Harley. 

“I’ll  tell  von  what  it  is,  Harley,”  said  Ferguson, 
promptly,  “I’ll  bet  you  a  thousand  pounds  that 
this  fellow  clears  himself,  either  by  the  actual 
event  or  by  satisfactory  explanation.” 

“  Done !  ”  cried  the  neiy  junior. 

“  Gentlemen,  you  forget  yourselves :  this  is  no 
place  for  gambling,”  remarked  the  head  of  the 
firm,  rebukingly.  “  Come,  let  us  dismiss  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  proceed  to  business.” 

Scarcely,  however,  had  the  trio  commenced  their 
labors  when  the  cashier  entered  the  room. 

“  Well,  Markham,  what  b  it  ?  ”  inquired  the 
senior  partner,  removing  his  glasses  from  hb  nose, 
and  leaning  back  in  his  chair. 
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«  A  draft  for  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  from 
Sir  Anthony  Griphall,”  said  the  cashier,  quietly. 

The  partners  |;Ianced  at  each  other,  astounded. 

«  Eh  r  you  're  joking  surely  ?  ”  exclaimed  Harley, 
vhose  face  wore  a  somewhat  sheepish,  crestfallen 
expression. 

“  Here  it  is,  sir ;  you  can  inspect  it  yourself.” 

The  senior  partner  was  deeply  moved ;  his 
Tsnerable,  kindly  visage  clouded  over  with  just 
indignation,  not  unmingled  with  alarm;  but  grad- 
nally  anger  at  the  base  treachery  of  the  renowned 
6rin  of  Griphall  overcame  all  considerations  of  pru¬ 
dence. 

“  Pay  the  money,  Markham,  every  farthing,  just 
IS  they  sent  it.  Let  me  know  when  the  clerk  is 
ready  to  leave.” 

“  Well,  Harley,  how  do  you  feel  ?  a  trifle  lighter  ?  ” 
exclaimed  Ferguson,  as  the  cashier  retired. 

“  Yes,  I  confess  that  I  was  wrong.  What  a 
dastardly  trick  of  that  shrivelled-up  old  scamp,  Sir 
Anthony  1 

“  A  cruel,  cruel  plot,  Harley,”  said  the  head  of 
the  firm,  sadly.  “  But  for  the  warning  given  us,  it 
would  have  been  but  too  successful.” 

“  No  doubt  of  it,  —  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  about 
it,”  agreed  Ferguson. 

“The  old  rascal  ought  to  be  horsewhipped.  A 
thousand,  was  n’t  it,  Harley  ?  Ha,  ha !  ” 

The  cashier  announced  that  Sir  Antho^’s  clerk 
was  preparing  to  leave  with  the  cash.  The  head 
of  the  firm  passed  into  the  outer  office,  and  con¬ 
fronted  the  clerk  of  the  renowned  millionnaire. 

“  Tell  Sir  Anthony,  with  my  compliments,  that 
he  has  not  succeeded  in  effecting  the  ruin  of  his 
earliest  benefactor,”  said  the  old  man,  sternly ;  then, 
taking  no  further  heed  of  the  astonished  messenger, 
retraced  his  steps  into  his  sanctum,  after  beckoning 
the  Scotchman,  Me  Adam,  to  follow  him.  Having 
seated  himself,  he  addressed  the  latter :  “  We  are 
much  indebted  to  you,  Mr.  McAdam,  for  saving  us 
from  a  very  unpleasant  predicament;  but  before 
expressing  our  sense  of  the  obligation  under 
which  we  labor,  in  a  practical  manner,  we  should 
wish  to  learn  from  your  lips  the  source  whence 
you  obtained  the  information  requisite  to  put  us  on 
our  guard.” 

From  my  sister’s  husband,  sir,  who  is  a  clerk  in 
the  employ  of  the  baronet,  and  who  will  certainly 
be  discharged,  now  that  the  secret  of  the  plot  is 
made  known.” 

“  We  will  provide  for  him,”  remailted  the  senior 
partner,  shortly,  “  Well,  sir,  what  else  ?  ” 

“  My  brother-in-law  was  dining  at  a  coffee-house 
in  Cheapside,  when  he  overheard  a  conversation 
between  the  baronet’s  confidential  clerk  and  the 
baronet’s  nephew,  implying  the  intention  of  Sir 
Anthony  to  ruin  you,  if  possible;  this  being  in 
revenge  for  a  slight  you  once  put  upon  him  in  the 
S'xx.‘k  Exchange,  many  years  ago.  My  brother  felt 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  mention  the  circumstance  to 
me,  under  a  promise  not  to  reveal  his  name,  in 
order  that  I  might  put  you  on  your  guard,  sir,” 

“How  will  this  affect  your  brother-in-law?” 
asked  Harley. 

“  He  was  seen  by  the  two  gentlemen,  and,  though 
he  appeared  wholly  unconscious  of  their  presence, 
their  suspicions  were  evidently  aroused ;  in  fact, 
they  have  kept  their  eyes  upon  him  ever  since.” 

“  We  shall  not  forget  you,  Mr,  McAdam,”  re¬ 
marked  the  head  of  the  firm,  as  he  signed  the  young 
man  to  retire. 

Nor  did  he  forget  him ;  for  within  a  few  years  of 


the  extraordinary  attempt  to  ruin  the  firm  of  Over¬ 
plus  &  Co.  by  Sir  Anthony  Griphall,  the  name  of 
Hector  McAdam  was  enrolled  among  the  partners 
of  that  once  more  flourishing  concern ;  the  next 
junior,  Harley,  having  atoned  for  his  harshness  by 
supporting  the  Scotchman’s  interests  on  every  pos¬ 
sible  occasion. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Browning’s  new  poem  b  the  literary  sensation 
of  the  season. 

The  Song  of  Miriam,  an  unknown  work  of  Schu¬ 
bert,  was  recently  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  London. 

M.  Sardou  lately  read  his  new  play  of  the  De¬ 
vote  at  the  Gymnase.  It  was  received  with  enthusi¬ 
asm,  and  is  said  to  be  likely  to  prove  one  of  the 
great  successes  of  the  winter  season. 

The  Echo,  the  new  evening  London  paper,  is 
printed  by  two  of  Marinoni’s  machines,  which  are 
said  to  be  capable  of  producing  80,000  copies  an 
hour.  A  press  to  produce  subscribers  at  a  similar 
rate  would  not  be  a  bad  invention. 

Mozart’s  monument  in  Vienna,  injured  some 
months  a^o,  has  again  been  despoil^  by  unscrupu¬ 
lous  admirers.  The  medallion  portrait  of  the  com¬ 
poser,  a  candelabrum,  and  an  inscription,  all  in 
bronze,  bave  been  carried  off*  bodily. 

The  London  Bookseller  says  that,  “  The  New 
England  Tragedies,”  by  Longfellow,  contain  “  pas¬ 
sages  of  grace  and  tenderness  equal  to  any  of 
his  previous  works ;  and  one  of  the  scenes  in  '  En- 
dicott  ’  could  hardly  be  surpassed  for  tender  pathos 
by  any  living  poet.” 

The  Figaro  having  mentioned  a  rumor  of  the 
approaching  publication  of  Mdlle.  Schneider’s  Me¬ 
moirs,  she  writes  in  reply :  “  I  do  not  find  that  I 
have  sufficient  talent  to  compose  the  story  of  my  life, 
bnt  I  have  quite  enough  not  to  allow  it  to  be  written 
by  any  other  person.” 

Pretty  Fatti-Caux  is  going  to  St.  Petersburg. 
This  was  known  before ;  but  a  piece  of  news  that 
has  painfully  surprised  the  Parisian  musical  public 
is,  that  she  has  signed  an  engagement  with  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Opera  which  binds  her 
up  to  the  year  1871. 

In  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  M.  Bazille 
has  called  attention  to  a  new  disease  which  has 
attacked  the  vine  in  some  parts  of  France,  and 
which  is  found  to  be  rapidly  contagious.  This  dis¬ 
ease  has  been  discovered  to  be  a  parasitic,  the  para¬ 
site  being  a  species  of  aphis. 

We  are  to  have  a  new  book  of  travels  from  Capt. 
Burton,  the  intrepid  traveller,  under  the  title  of 
“  Explorations  of  tne  Highlands  of  the  Brazil,”  with 
a  full  account  of  the  gold  and  diamond  mines,  and 
of  an  expedition  down  the  great  river  Sao  Fran- 
eisco,  from  Saharfr  to  the  sea,  a  journey  of  1,500 
miles,  in  a  canoe. 

Famine  is  again  imminent  in  India.  The  failure 
of  the  crops  at  Jeypore,  according  to  the  English¬ 
man,  has  been  almost  total.  “  Should  rain  be  de¬ 
layed  another  fortnight,”  says  the  Friend  of  India, 
“  nothing  can  save  the  country  from  a  lamentable 
famine.  Already,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when 
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pasturage  should  be  most  abundant,  cattle  are  being 
driven  away  in  vast  numbers  towards  Bundelcund 
and  Malwa.  From  Marwar  a  stream  of  emigration 
flows  uninterruptedly.  Strings  of  carts,  with  men, 
women,  and  children,  are  to  be  met  with  on  all 
sides,  fleeing  from  their  ill-fated  country.” 

The  long-talked-of  French  expedition  to  the 
North  Pule  is  at  length  about  to  start ;  M.  Gustave 
Lambert  has  succeeded  in  collecting  the  sum  he 
required,  namely  20,000f.,  to  defray  its  expenses. 
He  is  now  at  Cherbourg,  superintending  tbe  equip¬ 
ment  of  his  vessel,  significantly  christened  La  Foi, 
and  will  sail  early  in  the  spring  for  his  adventurous 
voyage. 

With  the  reappearance  of  powdered  hair,  Lon¬ 
don  seems  to  be  readopting  some  other  of  the  fash¬ 
ions  of  a  hundred  yeaVs  ago.  According  to  the 
English  journals,  the  streets  of  London  are  disgraced 
by  outrages  which  a  little  while  ago  would  have 
been  considered  impossible ;  and  the  highwayman 
on  country  roads  is  again  becoming  an  institu¬ 
tion.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Reading,  a  mounted 
robber,  with  pistol  and  all  complete,  has  made 
his  appearance,  to  the  consternation  of  the  way¬ 
farers. 

The  eminent  jurist,  M.  Henrion  de  Pensey,  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  as  follows  to  MM.  Laplace,  Chaptal, 
and  Berthollet,  three  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  science  of  their  day :  “  I  regard  the  discovery  of  a 
dish  as  a  far  more  interesting  event  than  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  a  star ;  for  we  have  always  stars  enough,  but 
we  can  never  have  too  many  dishes.”  The  Leader 
dedicates  to  the  memory  of  M.  de  Pensey  a  discov¬ 
ery  recently  made  by  M.  Desmartis,  namely,  that 
the  galls  of  the  Lotus  Esculentis  are  valuable  in  cook¬ 
er}',  having  a  flavor  resembling  that  of  the  best  Peri- 
gord  truffle. 

The  first  number  of  Der  Salon  —  the  clever  Ger¬ 
man  monthly  magazine  edited  by  Dr.  Julius  Roden- 
berg  —  contained  a  poem  by  the  great  lyrist,  Geibel, 
addressed  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  Geibel  hailed 
the  King  as  the  head  of  free  and  constitutional  Ger¬ 
many  :  an  oflence  for  which  the  singular  sovereign 
of  Bavaria  has  taken  away  the  poet’s  pension.  Gei¬ 
bel  has  left  Munich;  and  his  fellow  poet,  Heyse, 
has  thrown  up  his  salary  and  place  at  Court,  on  the 
ground  that  he  shares  the  sentiment  uttered  by  Gei¬ 
bel  in  his  stirring  lines.  Thus,  by  an  act  of  unmiti¬ 
gated  folly  on  the  King's  part,  Munich  has  lost  her 
two  chief  literary  celebrities.  Public  opinion  in 
Bavaria  strongly  condemns  the  act. 

Whex,  some  years  ago,  the  chamberlain  of  the 
wife  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  Duke  de  Choiscul  Tras- 
lin,  murdered  the  Duchess,  he  was  convicted  for  the 
murder,  and  condemned  to  death.  He  committed 
suicide  in  prison,  so  at  least  it  was  said,  and  thus  the 
shame  of  a  great  nobleman  of  the  court  appearing  on 
the  scaffold  was  prevented.  But  there  were  many 
who  did  not  believe  the  story,  and  asserted  that  the 
Duke  was  still  alive.  For  some  years  a  man,  said 
to  be  a  Frenchman,  lived  in  Gower  Street,  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  who  was  known  in  the  neighborhood  by 
the  name  “  The  Evil  Conscience.”  This  man  has 
just  shot  himself.  No  papers  were  found  after  his 
death.  All  that  was  discovered  was  a  copy  of  a 
work  by  Bemardin  de  St  Pierre,  in  a  closet,  and 
on  the  titlepage  was  written  “  Choiseul-Traslin, 
1832.” 


The  Spectator  preaches  an  excellent  sermon 
apropos  of  the  death  of  the  wild  young  Marquis  of 
Hastings. 

“  Not  to  speak  of  the  Marquisate,  which  was  unim¬ 
portant,  Lord  Hastings,  twentieth  or  so  Baron  Grey 
I  de  Ruthyn,  and  fourteenth  or  so  Earl  of  Loudoun, 

.  with  a  fortune  nominally  of  £  30,000  a  year,  and  ^ 
really  of  about  £18,000,  had,  at  twenty-one,  a  posi-  1 
tion  which  can  be  equalled  only  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  youth,  health,  wealth,  distinction,  and  - 
political  power.  Every  society  was  open  to  him,  | 
any  marriage  easy  to  him,  any  form  of  life  possible  | 
to  him,  and,  to  crown  all,  in  the  effort  to  attain  any  | 
position  in  the  State  he  was  from  the  first  where 
other  and  successful  men  are  at  forty-five.  He  I 
must  have  had  sound  brains  too,  originally,  to  bare 
succeeded  as  he  did  for  two  years,  and  a  courage 
which,  wretchedly  as  it  was  used,  it  is  difficult  for 
Englishmen  not  to  admire,  —  a  courage  which  we 
may  call  recklessness,  but  which  was,  externally  at 
least,  very  like  the  fortitude  under  adversity  of  bet¬ 
ter  men,  and  which  in  any  line  of  life  would  have 
doubled  his  powers.  He  chose  the  ‘  exciting  ’  life, 
found  it  a  bore,  tried  to  escape  ennui  by  plunging  ; 
deeper,  found  that  a  bore  too,  and  died  at  twenty- 
six  without  having  even  achieved  success  in  his  own 
poor  walk,  without  having  won  the  stake,  without 
having  achieved  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  Turf,  with-  j 
out  having  earned  the  poor  right  to  popularity  I 
among  turf  men.  Six  years  of  extremely  little  en-  * 
joyment  —  for  he  cannot  have  enjoyed  his  own 
atrociously  vulgar  lavishness  —  ended  in  the  total  p 
ruin  of  a  great  house  as  old  as  the  dynasty.  That,  I 
wholly  apart  from  the  moral  aspect  of  the  matter,  m 
is  the  sort  of  result  the  infinite  majority  of  such  | 
men  get  out  of  such  lives.  Here  and  there,  once  or  i 
twice  in  a  century,  a  Lord  Saltire  may  turn  up,  j| 
but  even  among  the  minority  of  successful  men  the  j 
result  is  usually  a  Steyne.  Is  it  worth  while  to  i 
risk  five  chances  of  ruin  for  a  sixth  chance  of  devel-  | 

a  into  a  Steyne  ?  To  outsiders  the  odds  seem 
nly  a  little  heavy.” 

In  the  course  of  a  history  of  the  turf  career  of 
the  luckless  young  man,  the  News  gives  a  brief 
sketch  of  his  last  days. 

“  The  late  Manjuis  had  been  abroad  all  the  sum¬ 
mer  in  his  yacht,  but  no  northern  breezes  could  fan 
him  back  to  health.  He  came  to  Doncaster  from 
Norway  on  crutches,  and  looking  very  ill  and  ner¬ 
vous,  and  well  be  might,  as,  instead  of  having  a  St. 
I.<eger  winner,  he  hsS  only  the  lean  comfort  of  a 
veterinary  certificate  from  Mr.  Mavor.  At  the 
First  October  he  was  on  Newmarket  heath  in  a 
basket  carriage,  which  he  only  quitted  to  say  a  word 
to  the  pretty  Athena,  ‘which  once  was  mare  of 
mine,’  when  she  was  led  back  a  winner.  As  at 
Doncaster,  he  did  not  go  beyond  ‘  a  pony  ’  or  two. 

‘  Mind,  I ’m  to  have  this  paid,’  said  one  Ring  man, 
when  he  booked  it  to  him,  and  after  that  week  they 
saw  him  no  more.  Nearly  seven  seasons  had  passed  | 
by  since  he  first  came,  a  lad  of  nineteen,  fresh  from  ' 

Eton  to  Newmarket ;  and  he  left  it  a  shattered  man,  I 
only  to  die.  He  spent  some  time  at  Folkestone, 
and  visited  town  for  a  few  days  before  he  set  out  for 
a  winter  sojourn  with  his  wife  on  the  Nile.  Some 
few  friends  dared  to  hope  that  he  might  come  back 
a  new  man,  and  live  (]uietly  in  his  old  country  home, 
and  train  the  foals  by  The  Duke.  It  was  not  to  be. 

‘  All  the  wheels  were  down,’  and  now  the  fourth 
and  the  List  Marquis  of  Hastings  only  lives  in  race¬ 
course  story.” 
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